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BOCCACCIO’S LYRIC POETRY 


F THE three great figures who ushered in a period of lit- 
erary achievement that remains unparalleled in the annals of 
Italian literature, Boccaccio alone failed to attain greatness as a 
lyrie poet.” Most manuals and histories of Italian literature do not 
even mention this aspect of his career. In his lyric poetry, not 
only does he seldom if ever approach the heights of Dante and 
Petrarch, he is even below the lesser luminaries of the stil novo 
poets such as Guido Cavalcanti and Cino da Pistoia, lacking their 
purity of diction, their sureness of tone and vision, and their deli- 
cacy of music. Yet these poets are all present in Boccaccio’s own 
verse—even too much so. Indeed, if despite characteristics which 
are typically ‘‘Boccaccian,’’ the master story-teller never succeeded 
in creating a style of lyric poetry that was peculiarly or completely 
his own, it was because he was too receptive to a variety of ten- 
dencies and traditions that defied fusion. But it is precisely this 
that makes a study of his Rime—be it a study in failure on the 
artistic level—so fascinating and instructive, and all the more so 
if we consider that the implications drawn from such a study hold 
true for all of his minor works in general. 

As may be expected, the most obvious literary influences— 
though by no means the only ones—in the Rime derive from the 
dolee stil novo poets (particularly Cino da Pistoia and Cavalcanti) 
and Dante, the latter being the most pervasive. Also noticeable are 
traces of Petrarch, but these are most evident in poems of the later 
years. Petrarch’s Italian verse circulated in small quantity before 
1356, and Boccaccio’s familiarity with it was certainly not ex- 
tensive before 1350, the year of the meeting between the two men. 
Even when Petrarchan echoes reverberate in the Rime, they do 
not do so unadulterated. Boccaccio, that is, was in no sense of the 
word a ‘‘Petrarchist’’ in poetry. 

The Rime span a chronological period that goes from the earliest 
literary activity at Naples to the years following the Decameron, 
but it is not possible to date with exactness a good number of the 
poems. Furthermore, unlike Dante and Petrarch, Boccaccio did 
not himself order his poems in such a way as to form an ideal 
story.” The greater bulk of the poems consists of amorous verse 
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which refers presumedly to the love or loves of the poet. There is 
no question that Boccaccio was here frequently indulging in lit- 
erary exercises, writing lyrics on well-established motifs, so that 
to read into the poems specific biographical facts is really impos- 
sible. What can be gathered from them—and it is what matters most 
—is the author’s own attitude toward love and woman although 
they do not even give us this completely. But whatever autobio- 
graphical material may have entered the poems has been subli- 
mated into the literary conventions of the time. Thus the lady for 
whom the poet suffers cruel ‘‘martyrdom’’ appears in the typical 
guise of the ‘‘bella nemica’’ (XXXVI) who ever increases her 
scorn toward the lover. In this vein, Boccaccio shows himself to be 
at best a not unworthy imitator of Dante’s rime petrose as in the 
following hyperbolic contrast between the lady’s iciness (symbol- 
ized by the winter landscape) and the poet’s burning passion : 


Vetro son fatti i fiumi, ed i ruscelli 
gli serra di fuor ora la freddura; 
vestiti son i monti e la pianura 
di bianca neve e nudi gli arbuscelli, 
l’erbette morte, e non cantan gli uccelli 
per la stagion contraria a lor natura; 
Borea soffia, ed ogni creatura 
sta chiusa per lo freddo ne’ sua ostelli. 

Ed io, dolente, solo ardo ed incendo 
in tanto foco, che quel di Vulcano 
a rispetto non é una favilla; 
e giorno e notte chiero, a giunta mano, 
alquanto d’acqua al mio signor, piangendo, 
né ne posso impetrar sol una stilla. (XXXVII) 


On the other hand, Boceaccio’s praise of his lady follows the 
stil novo pattern of enrapture on the part of the poet in the pres- 
ence of the miraculous and angelic creature, and it is not sur- 
prising to find such traditional motives as the poet dependent 
upon madonna for his ‘‘salvation’’ (‘‘colei nel cui celeste volto/ 
la mia salute sta’’ [XVII] ), the sweetness of love passing through 
the eyes to the heart and instilling virtue there (XVIII), or love 
making its way to the ‘‘anima gentile’’ as to its natural abode. 
There is even the type of the poetic disquisition on love in which 
the poet polemizes with those who describe love as a spleenful and 
debilitating accident: ‘‘Biasiman molti spiacevoli Amore/ e dicon 
lui accidente noioso,/ pien di spavento, cupido e ritroso,/ e di 
sospir cortese donatore ...’’ (XXI). 
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The motif that seems to have been dearest to Boccaccio is that 
of the vision of women in a delightful landscape. His women are 
observed in such appealing attitudes as dancing, singing, gathering 
flowers, or merely sitting and conversing. While the representa- 
tion of enchanting and desirable figures of women against an 
idealized landscape was common in the lyric tradition from the 
time of the Provencal troubadours, the Italian stil novo poets had 
tended more and more to etherealize both landscape and lady, lift- 
ing them into a dream-like world of non-corporeality and lending 
them a mystic light. Now although Boccaccio works within the 
scheme of this tradition he is nonetheless undermining and trans- 
forming it in accordance with his own character and tastes. Boc- 
caccio’s contemplation of woman was first-hand, and while he 
admired and sought to emulate the themes and manner of the stil 
novo poets, he did not really share in their vision. It is for this 
reason that although he retains much of the doctrinal content and 
vocabulary of the stil novo tradition, his poems represent a subtle 
invasion of the stil novo world by the author’s own inveterate 
realism and earthly vision. This is what happens in the following 
oft-quoted sonnet: 

Intorn’ad una fonte, in un pratello 
di verdi erbette pieno e di bei fiori, 
sedean tre angiolette, il oro amori 
forse narrando, ed a ciascuna '! bello 
viso adombrava un verde ramicello 
ch’ i capei d’ or cingea, al qual di fuori 
e dentro insieme i dua vaghi colori 
avvolgeva un suave venticello. 

E dopo alquanto l’una alle due disse 
(com’ io udi’): “Deh, se per avventura 
di ciascuna l’amante or qui venisse, 
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fuggiremo noi quinci per paura? 

A cui le due risposer: “Chi fuggisse, 

poco savia saria, con tal ventura!” (I) 
Here the landscape while clearly idyllic is already a less rarefied 
and less static reality than that bequeathed by the tradition. The 
introduction of the play of the breeze is a touch that causes female 
figures and landscape to take on a palpability that is foreign to 
the still novo vision. Further contamination of the Dantean stil 
novo motif is to be observed in the use of the epithet ‘‘angiolette.’’ 
This word, so typical of the tradition, loses all religious suggestive- 
ness in Boceaccio’s vision. It is here applied to three women who 
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are narrating to each other the story of their obviously profane 
loves, and who, as the ending of the poem reveals, are more than 
likely expert in the art of coquetry. These ‘‘angiolette’’ are, in 
fact, not unlike the debonair flesh and blood maidens of the 
Decameron’s gay band; they have little in common with the apoth- 
eosized ladies of the stil novo poets. 

What does endanger the poem is the excessive use of endearing 
diminutives, a characteristic that betrays the influence of Guido 
Cavaleanti who was expert in such usage. In Boccaccio’s poem the 
diminutives with their tendency to prettify subvert the sensualistic 
inspiration of the poet’s vision. The fact is significant, for this 
tendency to fit his own personal vision into the linguistic mould 
of others is the error to which Boccaccio most readily succumbs. 

In the octave of another well-known sonnet, once again a bas- 
ically realistic-idyllic vision is threatened by an inordinate use of 
diminutives. Yet the marine setting and the depiction of the 
female figures pulsate with enough reality to override the danger. 
Here too, however, the vision is so fundamentally earthly that the 
stilnovistic coloring suddenly given the poet’s lady in the last line 
disturbs the reader as a gratuitous motif and actually lets one 
suddenly down: 

Sulla poppa sedea d’una barchetta, 
che ’1 mar segando presta era tirata, 
la donna mia con altre accompagnata, 
cantando or una or altra canzonetta. 
Or questo lito ed or quest’isoletta, 
ed ora questa ed or quella brigata 


di donne visitando, era mirata 
qual discesa dal cielo una angioletta. 


The poetry is all in the first seven lines in which we have the 
poet’s vision of his lady. After which the poem collapses and pro- 
saically elaborates traditional stil novo motifs in the sextet: 


Io, che seguendo lei vedeva farsi 
da tutte parti incontro a rimirarla 
gente, vedea come miracol nuovo. 
Ogni spirito mio in me destarsi 
sentiva, e con amor di commendarla 
sazio non vedea mai il ben ch’io provo. (VI) 


While the vestiges of the spiritualized stil novo lady remain in 
the linguistic presentation, Boccaccio’s madonna is clearly more 
nymphal than angelic. In this respect, the feminine figure that 
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seems to have captured his imagination and that proved most 
congenial to his own vision is the kind we find in the tradition of 
the pastourelle and the figures of Lia and Matelda in Dante’s 
Purgatory. Indeed, Matelda herself, for example, appears as a 
‘‘ninfa’’ singing in a ‘‘loco eletto’’—the earthly paradise—and she 
is even erotically fashioned, being compared to such pagan god- 
desses as Venus and Proserpine. So Boccaccio’s reaction upon 
hearing a sweet voice singing in a myrtle grove by the sea (here 
too a ‘‘loco eletto’’) is not to think unequivocally of an angelic 
presence, but of a goddess or nymph as well: 


Per ch’io: “Angela forse, o ninfa, o dea 
canta con seco in questo loco eletto”, 
meco diceva, “degli antichi amori.” 
Quinci madonna in assai bel ricetto 
del bosco ombroso, in sull’erbe e in su’ fiori, 
vidi cantando, e con altre sedea. (IV) 


The creature that moves or rests amid the flowers and grass of 
shady woods in Boccaccio’s lyrics is thus sister to the nymphs of 
his other works such as the Ninfale d’Ameto and the Ninfale Fieso- 
lano and the poet in the last quoted verse above, making use of a 
Dantean motif, chances to espy her in the company of other maid- 
ens just as Ameto and Africo do in those two works. 

Stil novo motives are further undermined by the use of classical 
allusions and the introduction of pagan deities as in one poem 
where the miraculous creature of whom Heaven itself is enam- 
oured (‘‘colei, che ’1 ciel di se innamora’’) is espied on shore by 
such imposing oceanic gods as Neptune, Glaucus, and Thetis who 
are so entranced that they find their beatitude in contemplating 
her (III). Boccaccio had the example of Dante before him for the 
presence of pagan and mythological figures in a Christian uni- 
verse, but with Boccaccio the mixture of the two worlds tends to be 
indiscriminate and the effect is either to despiritualize what was 
originally a celestial version, or to overburden a vision of blithe 
femininity. In the following sonnet, the spell of Dante is obvious 
in both the type of classical allusion and solemn intonation, and 
the weightiness of the atmosphere thereby created is superimposed 
upon a vision of delicate femininity which cannot support it. The 
disharmony or clash is striking and instructive: 


Non credo il suon tanto soave fosse 
che gli occhi d’Argo tutti fé dormire, 
né d’Anfion la citara a udire 
quando li monti a chiuder Tebe mosse, 
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né le sirene ancor quando si scosse 

invano Ulisse provvido al fuggire, 

né altro, se alcun se ne pud dire 

forse pit dolce, o di pili alte posse: 

quant’una voce ch’io d’un’ angioletta 

udii, che lieta i suoi biondi capelli 

cantand’ornava di fronde e di fiori 

Quindi nel petto entrommi una fiammetta 

la qual, mirando li sua occhi belli, 

m’accese il cor in pil di mill’ardori. (V) 
Rather than a fusion we have a mere juxtaposition of two en- 
tirely different moods and tones. 

Boecaccio’s women in the Rime are idealized, but they are rarely 
lifted from the realm of palpable reality. The author does project 
them to a plane of idyllic grace, but they remain blithe creatures 
endowed with a coloring that stamps them as unmistakably of this 
world. Within the idyllic setting of a ‘‘giardinetto dilettevole 
assai,’’ Love presents him with the spectacle of twelve maidens 
who are not only ‘‘gaie, leggiadre e con gentili aspetti,’’ but who 
are also observed to be ‘‘fresche, dilicate e belle’’ (LXIX). There 
is no more typically Boccaccian epithet applied to women than that 
term dilicate, a word which the author uses in its Latin meaning 
of sensuous, soft and tender, and generally pleasing to the senses.’ 
It is within this sensualistie and epicurean vision that the poet’s 
lady is contemplated in one of the most exquisite of the lyric 
poems. Here madonna is unambiguously seen as a frolicking nymph 
within a sea-scape, inspiring in the poet a tremulous desire for a 
greater participation in the beauty of her very corporeal form. 
The entire atmosphere is one of gentle voluptuousness centered in 
the erotic play of the waves ((‘‘quasi in se raccolte’’) repeatedly 
caressing the white feet of the nymph :* 

Iscinta e scalza, con le trezze avvolte, 
e d’ uno scoglio in altro trapassando, 
conche marine da quelli spiccando, 
giva la donna mia con altre molte. 
E I’ onde, quasi in sé tutte raccolte, 
con picciol moto i bianchi pié bagnando, 
innanzi si spingevan mormorando 
e ritraensi iterando le volte. 

E se tal volta, forse di bagnarsi 
temendo, i vestimenti in su tirava, 
si ch’io vedeo pit della gamba schiuso, 
oh, quali avria veduto allora farsi, 


chi rimirato avesse dov’io stava, 
gli occhi mia vaghi di mirar piii suso! (Part II, 1) 
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The poet has espied his lady in the act of raising her dress in order 
to keep it from getting wet and so inadvertently revealing a tan- 
talizing portion of her legs. Yet there is no lubricity or crude 
realism here. The scene is presented on a plane of idyllic natural- 
ism and the sensuality is redeemed by the sincerity and spon- 
taneity of the poet’s stupefaction at the sight of the nymph’s carnal 
beauty. The danger of a cloying eroticism is nicely skirted by the 
light comie touch with which the poet describes his own state. This 
is done obliquely by introducing on the scene an imaginary person 
who looks alarmingly into the poet’s staring eyes in which both 
awe and desire are to be read. The stil novo poets were frequently 
dazzled by the effulgence of their ladies’ divine beauty. Boceaccio 
is left wide-eyed by the terrestial charms of his nymph. 

In the Rime there are to be found touches of a more immediate 
realism, as in a series of sonnets that speak of the corruption of 
the notorious sea resort of Baia where the poet’s lady succumbs to 
luxuriousness and proves unfaithful. The melancholy of the poet 
passes to bitterness and finally breaks out into invective: 


Perir possa il tuo nome, Baia, e il loco 


Te 
in te reversin fumo, solfo e fuoco; 
ché hai corrotto la pili’ casta mente 
che fosse ’n donna, con la tua licenza. (LXXII) 


An even bolder realism of language and image appears in an 
execrative sonnet against the unresponsive lady. The poet hopes to 
see his lady grow old so that all the beautiful forms of her body 
that are denied him may shrivel into ugliness. Then he will have 
his revenge and his pain will turn to mocking laughter, for she 
shall be able only to regret having been so ‘‘miserly’’ with treasures 
that were destined to fade anyway: 


S’egli avvien mai che tanto gli anni miei 
lunghi si faccin, che le chiome d’oro 
vegga d’argento, ond’io or m’innamoro, 
e crespo farsi il viso di costei, 
e cispi gli occhi bei, che tanto rei 
son per me lasso, ed il caro tesoro 
del sen ritrarsi, e il suo canto sonoro 
divenir roco, si com’io vorrei: 
ogni mio spirto, ogni dolore e pianto 
si fara riso, e pur sardé si pronto, 
ch’io dird: “Donna, Amor non t’ha pit cara, 
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pid non sca il tuo soave canto, 
pallid’e vizza non sei pit in conto: 
ma pianger poi l’essere stata avara.” (XLIV) 


The exacerbated tone suggests that Boccaccio was here indulging 
in yet another literary current of his century—the jocose—bur- 
lesque poetry which deliberately pitted itself against the aerial 
love poetry of the dolce stil novo. But it is also reminiscent of the 
realism of certain pages of the author’s Fiammetta. 

A related motif is the misogynistic invective, a medieval com- 
monplace that runs throughout Boccaccio’s works. In the Réime, 
the occasion for the vituperation of woman comes not from any 
ascetic renunciation or a sense of religious horror at woman as 
the door to perdition, but from bitter disillusionment at not being 
rewarded: ‘‘Elle donne non son, ma doglia altrui,/ senza pieta, 
senza fé, senz’amore,/ liete del mal di chi pid lor credette’’ 
(LXXXIX). It is still a question of ‘‘la belle dame sans merci.’’ 

In poems which clearly belong to the post-Decameron period 
there are to be found brooding religious accents. It is then, as we 
know, that Boccaccio underwent a moral crisis and came more and 
more under the influence of Petrarch, a fact that is reflected in 
the presence of Petrarchan modes in the poetry of these later years. 
Now the themes are those of world-weariness and repentance: 

Volgiti, spirto affaticato, omai, 
volgiti, e vedi dove sei trascorso, 
del desio folle seguitando ’1 corso, 
e col pié nella fossa ti vedrai. 
Prima che caggi, svegliati; che fai? 
torna a Colui, il quale il ver soccorso 


a chi vuol presta, e libera dal morso 
della morte dolente, alla qual vai. (CXIV) 


And in a Petrarchan vein the poet beseeches the Virgin for strength- 
ening grace: 
O Regina degli angioli, o Maria, 


ch’adorni il ciel con tuoi lieti sembianti, 


Dirizza il mio cammin, fammi possente 
di divenir ancor dal destro lato 
del tuo Figliuol, fra la beata gente. (CXIX) 


The sober pensiveness that pervades the later poems is reflected 
also in the vision of a world deprived of all valor and cortessa. 
Like Dante, Petrarch, and a host of other poets, Boccaccio laments 
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the degeneration of contemporary Italy and the passing of the civic 
and cultural greatness of earlier generations, a theme that has 
proven to be one of the most constant through centuries of Italian 
lyric poetry : 
Fuggit’ @ ogni virti, spent’ @ il valore 

che fece Italia gia donna del mondo, .. . (XCIII) 
While Boccaccio was following a well-established topos here, his 
words sound with a note of sincere nostalgia. The dominating in- 
spiration and superstructure of the minor works prior to the De- 
cameron (especially those written in the Neapolitan period: Filo- 
colo, Filostrato, and Teseida) is the vision of a world of courtliness, 
of gentilezza and leggiadria, of valor and cortesia. In the Deca- 
meron itself, Boccaccio had even celebrated contemporary middle- 
class society as a brave new world bursting with energy and in- 
telligence and incorporating within itself those courtly virtues 
which onee were the distinguishing ideals of an aristocratic elite. 
Now that same world is denounced as being ruled over by Avarizia 
(the traditionally mortal enemy of courtliness) who has made men 
her subjects on earth so that 

Onesta s’@ partita e cortesia, 

ed ogn’altra virti @ al ciel tornata, 

ed insieme con esse leggiadria 

dalle villane menti discacciata. (XCIV) 

Significantly enough, at this time the theme of the donna-angelo 
reappears stronger and no longer adulterated by the sensual in- 
spiration of the poet. In one group of sonnets, obviously fash- 
ioned upon the models of Petrarch’s poems ‘‘in morte di madonna 
Laura’’ and Dante’s vision of Beatrice in Heaven, Boccaccio’s lady 
Fiammetta is completely transhumanized. She who was so cruelly 
indifferent on earth is now apotheosized into the blessed damozel 
reaching out to her lover from a heavenly throne, consoling him 
and inspiring him with the hope and humility needed to ascend 
to her. Nor will the poet forsake her for other vain pleasures: 

E, come ’1 viso angelico tornossi 
al regno 1a, dond’era a noi venuto 
per farne fede dell’altrui bellezza, 
e i passi miei di drieto a lui fur mossi, 


né rima poi né verso m’é piaciuto, 
né altro che il seguir la sua altezza. (CIV) 


This group of poems is the result of a return to piety and repre- 
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sent no more than literary exercises on what for Boccaccio was 
now a pious theme. 

Among the most interesting characteristics to be noted in the 
Rime, in view of Boceaccio’s literary career, is the presence of an 
intonation that derives from the tradition of popular poetry. The 
minor works such as the Filostrato, the Teseida, and particularly 
the Ninfale Fiesolano reveal a Boccaccio who was clearly fasci- 
nated by the freshness and charm of the ingenuous modes and meta- 
phors of popular poetry. In Boccaccio’s first important work— 
the long prose romance Jl Filocolo—the author had borrowed his 
subject from the popular tradition (the well known medieval legend 
of Florio and Biancofiore), but had sought to ‘‘ennoble’’ it with 
the dignity of a solemn classicizing Italian prose. The result was 
a frequent discordance between the uncomplicated spontaneous 
psychology and affections of the young protagonists and the long- 
winded, erudite, allusion-studded rhetoric in which they express 
themselves or with which the author narrates their story. In the 
works immediately following there was a tendency to reverse the 
process. That is, an inspiration which is courtly or aulic or real- 
istic is occasionally punctuated by the ring of popular poetry, but 


the results are not generally felicitous. In the Filostrato, Criseida 
first appears to Troiolo in the guise of the donna altera, a truly 
regal figure before whose imperious gesture men draw back in awe: 


Ella era grande, ed alla sua grandezza 

rispondeano li membra tutti quanti, 

e ’1 viso avea adorno di bellezza 

celestiale, e nelli suoi sembianti 

quivi mostrava una donnesca altezza; 

e col braccio il mantel tolto davanti 

s’avea dal viso, largo a sé faccendo, 

ed alquanto la calea rimovendo (Filostrato: I, 27) 

Already in the above strophe what we found to be true in the 

Rime is obvious: the dolce stil novo motif (‘‘viso . . . di bellezza 
celestiale”, and in the following strophe, ‘‘angelico viso’’) is out 
of keeping with the dominant traits of the lady who in this case 
is seen as a courtly dame. It is to this vision of his lady that 
Troiolo remains constant so that when he is forced to separate from 
her he reminds her that he has always loved her not for her 
physical beauty 


Ma gli atti tuoi altieri e signorili, 
il valore e ’] parlar cavalleresco, 
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i tuoi costumi pid ch’altra gentili, 

ed il vezzoso tuo sdegno donnesco, 

per lo quale apparien d’esserti vili 

ogni appetito ed oprar popolesco 

qual tu mi sei, o donna mia possente, 

con amor mi ti miser nella mente. (Fil. IV, 165) 


Now of this donna possente, so far removed from all oprar popo- 
lesco, Troiolo and the author can speak as a ‘‘ mattutina rosa’”’ or a 
‘‘rosa di spina.’’ But these fresh tender epithets borrowed from 
the world of popular folk-lore are almost grotesquely incongruous 
when referred to the regal and sensual Criseida. 

A similar dissonance between popular and solemn motifs occurs 
in the Teseida when in the midst of a description of a military 
victory march Emilia is referred to as a ‘‘rosa di spina’’ (II, 93). 
In both the Filostrato and the Teseida, the influence of the popular 
cantari is felt in the very rhythm and structure of the verse and 
strophic measure, but in general there is a lack of fusion with the 
primary motifs and inspiration of the poems, and the tone too 
often falls into a flat prosaic quality. Only much later, in the 
Ninfale Fiesolano, by renouncing an over-reaching ambition and 
limiting the horizon of his idyllic story, Boccaccio succeeded in 
capturing the flavor of popular poetry and in adapting it to a 
tender yet earthly vision of life and love and to his unfailing 
psychological realism. 

To return to the Rime, the popular intonation is on at least 
two oecasions charmingly fused with the more sophisticated and 
aulic features of the Provengal-Italian tradition. In the following 
ballata, the troubadour-stilnovistic amorous terminology (servire 
donna, fedele al valore, aver merito) is beautifully tuned down to 
suit the simplicity and light melancholy of the popular air that 
dominates the lament over the lady’s treachery and the lover’s 
vow not to look upon another woman: 


I’ non ardisco di levar pitt gli oechi 
inverso donna alcuna, 
qualora i’ penso quel che m’ha fatt’una. 
Nessuno amante mai con fermo core 
o con puro volere 
donna servi, com’ io servia costei; 
e quando pit fedele al suo valore 
credea merito avere, 
giovane novo fé signor di lei. 
Ond’ io bassando gli occhi dico: “Omei! 
Non ne mirar nessuna, 
ché come questa forse inganna ognuna.” 
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The same happy blending of popular intonation and literary 
tradition is found in another ballata of which the theme is nostalgia 
for the passing of beautiful youth and regret at not having en- 
joyed to the full its possibilities for pleasure : 

Il fior, che ’1 valor perde 
da che gia cade, mai non si rinverde. 
Perduto ho il valor mio, 
e mia belezza non sera com’ era: 
perd ch’ @ 1’ van disio, 
chi perde il tempo ed acquistarlo spera; 
io non son primavera, 
che ogni anno si rinnova e fassi verde... . (LXXVII). 
The freshness and limpidity of the poem make it one of the au- 
thor’s most readable, and the light, almost playful melancholy with 
which its theme is developed has made readers recognize in it an 
anticipation of the mood and tone that were to be adopted by 
Poliziano and other fifteenth century poets in singing the same 
' motif. 

In the final analysis, there is no doubt that the Rime are to be 
considered as a marginal activity in Boccaccio’s literary career. 
But they are certainly not without interest or value. The poems 
are as fragments in which can be found scattered many of the 
motifs and attitudes that appear more fully delineated in the 
longer works. On the other hand they include the treatment of 
some themes that do not find a place in the other works.’ 

In conclusion, we may say that what strikes the reader of the 
Rime when seen as a whole is the confluence of various literary 
currents: the aulic, stil novo tradition, the popular poetry of the 
time, the burlesque trend, the revitalized interest in the ancient 
world, the influence of particular poets cherished by the author, 
and his own tendency toward realism. These are the sources for 
much of the ideational content and the linguistic expression found 
in Boceaccio’s lyric poetry. But the various currents represent 
widely differing and even conflicting visions of life, and in the 
Rime, there is no one all-ecompassing vision to which the many 
strands are subserved and within which they receive their relative 
value. That of course was the unique achievement of Dante in the 
Divine Comedy, and we need not denigrate Boccaccio on that 
account. In any case, Boceaccio was to achieve his own synthesis 
of these elements in the Decameron. In the Rime, perhaps because 
of the very brevity of the lyrical compositions, our author seems 
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to have followed now one now another trend according to the 
mood and interests he found himself in, apparently beguiled by 
his own enthusiastic admiration for the various currents into think- 
ing it was enough to work upon them because of their intrinsic 
‘*poetical’’ nature. The poems thus often appear as little more 
than the literary exercises of an accomplished dillettante. Yet even 
in the lyric poetry there is present, as we have seen, the desire 
to reconcile different strands, often indiseriminating and ill fated, 
to be sure, but resulting in an occasional jewel. In several of the 
poems we have chosen to comment, moreover, we have seen that 
despite the heavy leaning on well-established traditions, Boccac- 
cio’s own sensualistie vision of life, his eestatic contemplation of 
the earthly Venus, and his inveterate realism, impose themselves 
thoroughly and give to such poems the unmistakable mark of 
their author. 
NiIcoLas J. PERELLA 


University of California (Berkeley) 


1As to the intrinsic value of Boccaccio’s lyrics the critics have gen- 
erally been inclined to adopt a negative attitude. The critic Sapegno— 
whose long chapter in his volume II trecento continues to be one of the 
most incisive treatments of Boccaccio’s literary career—has judged them 
perhaps too harshly although not entirely without justification. He finds 
them to be nothing more than literary exercises with an almost total 
absence of true and-profound feeling. N. Sapegno, JI trecento (Milano, 
1948), pp. 293-296. The critic Grabher, on the other hand, while recog- 
nizing the limits of Boccaccio’s lyric poems, allows that the poet on oc- 
casion does attain to a “style” by successfully renewing the traditional 
motifs and manners of poets he seems to be imitating. C. Grabher, Boc- 
caccio (Torino, 1945), pp. 40-50. The truth, for once, would seem to lie 
somewhere between these two positions. The most noteworthy study de- 
voted to Boccaccio’s lyric poems in recent years is the introduction by 
Vittore Branca to his edition of the Rime G. Boccaccio, Rime, Caccia di 
Diana (Padova, 1958). Both the introductory study and the notes to the 
poems are indispensable to any study of Boccaccio as a lyric poet. Still 
of much value is the study by Gordon Rutledge Silber, The Influence of 
Dante and Petrarch on Certain of Boccaccio’s Lyrics (Menasha, 1940). 

?The order in which the lyric poems are known is that given by the 
first modern editor of the Rime, A. F. Masséra: G. Boccaccio, Rime, a 
cura di... (Bologna, 1914). Masséra’s order is quite arbitrary and 
Branca has rightly referred to it an an “artificiosa trama di una roman- 
zesca ricostruizione della biografia sentimentale del poeta.” Branca him- 
self, however, recognizing the impossibility of a true objective criterion 
for the establishment of all the poems in a chronological order has kept 
Masséra’s arrangement for practical reasons both in his 1939 edition of 
the Rime for Laterza (Bari) and in his latest edition, Rime, Caccia di 
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Diana a cura di V. Branca (Padova, 1958). All quotations from the Rime 
in the text of this article are from this latest edition and are quoted with 
the specific number of the poem. 

*In the Fiammetta, for example, we find the word used in referring 
to exquisife food which has an aphrodisiac virtue: “Quivi non s’usano 
vivande se non dilicate, e vini per antichita nobilissimi, possenti non che 
ad eccitare la dormente Venere, ma risuscitare la morte in ciascuno 
uomo.” G. Boccaccio, Decameron, Filocolo, Ameto, Fiammetta a cura di 
Sapegno et al. (Milano, 1952), p. 1132. In the Filocolo, two enchantresses 
appear “vestite per lo gran caldo le tenere e dilicate carni di sottilissimi 
vestimenti i quali dalla cintura in su strettissimi mostravano la forma 
delle belle poppe... .” and Florio raising the curtain behind which his 
beloved Biancofiore lies sleeping “con amoroso occhio le rimira il dilicato 
petto e con desiderosa mano toccava le ritonde mammelle baciandole pid 
volte . . . e cosi toccando le delicate parti tanto diletto prende .. .” JI 
Filocolo, ed. Ettore De Ferri (Torino, UTET, 1927) Vol. I, 209 and Vol. 
II, 154. In short, the word delicate in Boccaccio refers first and foremost 
to the level of the sensuous and epicurean life of man. 

*The image of the waters voluptuously surging about the nymph’s 
feet brings to mind the different outcome in Leopardi’s “Ultimo canto 
di Saffo.” Saffo sees the waters of the stream recoil from her feet, a sign 
that between her (the human figure) and nature there is disharmony: 
“. . . al mio/ lubrico pié le flessuose linfe/ disdegnando sottragge/ e 
preme in fuga l’odorate spiagge” (vv. 33-36). 

*V. Branca has nicely defined the significance of the Rime in this 
light. “Disseminate parcamente lungo la operosa e molteplice carriera 
dello scrittore, hanno quasi l’aspetto di ‘schedulae’ che gli servissero ad 
appuntare impressioni visive o trasalimenti interiori, a segnare esiti 
provvisori di esercizi di stile, ad accogliere approssimazioni fi fantasia 
estranee alle altre e pil) impegnative opere.” Rime ..., a cura di V. 
Branca, p. XXXIII. 





CARLO CATTANEO AND THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


MONG the leading thinkers of the Italian Risorgimento, Cat- 
taneo alone looked to the United States of America for a model 
of the future organization of Italy and Europe. He was the only 
one who advocated the formation of the United States of Italy, 
and was the first in Italy to speak of a United States of Europe.’ 
Most Italian liberals believed that the fundamental problems of 
Italy during the first half of the Nineteenth Century were the 
political unification of the country and its independence from 
Austria. Moderates like Gioberti, Balbo, and later Cavour hoped 
to achieve these goals by diplomatic maneuvering in some future 
shift of the European balance of power. Radicals like Mazzini 
pinned their hopes on the combined effort of the revolutionary 
forces on the continent, joined in a holy alliance of the peoples 
against the Holy Alliance of the kings. For all of them the question 
of liberty was of course important, but it was subordinate to the 
primary goals of unity and independence. 

For Cattaneo instead the basic problem was one of liberty, both 
in the political and the economic sense, that is, the achievement of 
the greatest possible degree of self-rule by all units of local gov- 
ernment, from the smallest municipality to the largest province or 
region, and the elimination of all obstacles to production, and to the 
free interchange of men, goods, and ideas both within and among 
the various Italian states. Once each Italian state had won this 
freedom, independence would follow as a logical corollary, and 
unity could be achieved, if and when it was considered necessary, 
to whatever degree it was desired. 

This freedom, Cattaneo believed, could be won neither through 
diplomatic scheming nor through a revolution, ‘‘which would be 
a shame to dream and a crime to invoke’’ (Scritti Economics, I, 
23), but rather by striving in each state to promote and expand 
the principle of self government in local affairs. Consequently 
Cattaneo was out of sympathy with those liberals who wished to 
replace the absolute, centralized Austrian government in Lombardy, 
with the equally absolute, centralized government of the House 
of Savoy. In 1847, when the works of Gioberti and Balbo had pop- 
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ularized the idea of the formation of a strong North Italian King- 
dom over the entire Po Valley, he was approached by a Piedmontese 
leader. Cattaneo who considered Piedmont even more reactionary 
than Austria, because of its antiquated legislation and strong cler- 
ical influence at Court, replied, ‘‘Make first a revolution in your 
own home, and don’t come to us with your Court and your con- 
fessionals to slow us down to the speed of the turtle’’ (Epistola- 
rio, II, 194). 

The peoples who had best understood and applied this principle 
of freedom were the English and the Americans, and for this 
reason they were the most prosperous and powerful peoples in 
the world. 


It matters little [he wrote in 1842] whether this people is organized 
under one or several governments; it matters little that one part is 
called United Kingdom and another United States. It is the same in 
race, language, religious traditions, expansive force, genius for great 
associations, indifference to the place they live in, greatness and per- 
severance of thought, recognition of merit, inventiveness and aptitude 
for the practical application of inventions. Because every tentacle of 
this octopus enjoys independence of action and self government, all 
the better is it able to promote and develop every part of its grandiose 
destiny all over the world. ... We have reached the point where the 
best hope for the enemies of the British of Europe would be an alliance 
with the British of America. And there is now no power on earth that 
could resist them, if the caprice of events or the force of common in- 
terests should bring together, as in a sort of Panhellenium, a Pan- 
britannia of all these peoples” (Scritti Storici, I, 273). [The way to 
stop them from achieving world domination was not in the building 
of “factitious navies” but rather in the] “understanding and imitation 
of the inner principle of that greatness which, in the apparent di- 
versity of their laws, is common to the British aristocracy and the 
American democracy” (Ibid., 274). 


This liberty was not necessarily dependent on political franchise. 
Its enemy was not despotism but centralization. Lombardy had 
indeed enjoyed it precisely under the benevolent despotism of 
Maria Theresa, when, ‘‘magistrate-philosophers like Neri, Carli, 
Peci, Verri, and Beccaria, . . . with a vast reform which embraced 
at the same time currency, taxation, public expenditures, rural 
communes, mainmortes, roads, courts, prisons, schools, founded the 
present prosperity of our country. They obtained with calm per- 
severance the reforms in vain Turgot planned and advocated in 
France; and they erected in the small state of Milan a model of 
administrative wisdom which no other part of Italy or Europe has 
fully realized to this day’’ ( Alcuni Scritti, ITI, 88-89). 
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Because he hoped that Lombardy might regain the autonomy it 
had enjoyed in the preceding century within the Austrian Empire, 
Cattaneo was opposed to conspiracies and agitations which he 
called ‘‘ragazzate’’ (childish pranks). When in March 1848 the 
ragazzate in Vienna toppled Metternich from power, and the Aus- 
trian Court promised radical reforms to their subjects, Cattaneo 
felt that the situation favored the establishment of a free Austrian 
federation. The night before the revolution started in Milan he 
drafted the ‘‘Program’”’ of the Cisalpino, a newspaper he hoped to 
publish, stating the principles on which such a federation should 
be based : ‘‘ From now on let each people have their language, and 
according to the language, their flag and their army—woe to the 
unarmed! Let each have their army, but let them keep it within 
the sacred boundaries of their country. . . . These countries, all 
free, all armed, may live side by side, without interfering with or 
harming each other. Indeed, in the name of a principle common 
to all, they may hold a pledge of mutual trust, an invincible as- 
surance against any force that might threaten them’’ (Stati Units 
d’Italia, p. 132). Later in that month he drew in more detail the 
main outline of this federation. In his ‘‘ Proclamation to the peo- 
ples of the Austrian monarchy,’’ he advocated an organization that 
would insure: peace and fraternal league among all the states of 
the monarchy, each state having their laws, treasury, and army; 
common defense against foreign attacks, each state contributing 
a force equal to one per cent of their population to the defense of 
the others; right to re-arrange freely and peacefully the domestic 
boundaries of the several states, in accordance with the principle 
of self-determination of the local populations; non-intervention in 
the domestic affairs of the sister states, ‘‘not even to prevent a 
civil war;’’ initial foundation of seven states, corresponding to the 
seven major languages in the Empire (Polish, Bohemian, Illyrian, 
German, Hungarian, Roumanian, Italian) with a congress to be 
held at the end of three years to re-draw the domestic map, in ac- 
cordance with the desires of the local populations, who would then 
be free to secede from one state to join another, or to organize a 
new independent state; free passage of men and goods from one 
state to another (Epistolario, I, 444-46). 

When the fighting started in Milan Cattaneo took an active, 
indeed a heroic, part in the Cinque Giornate that temporarily freed 
Lombardy from the Austrian rule. Later in that year the collapse 
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of the revolution and the violent Austrian reaction that followed, 
dispelled the illusion of a possible transformation and liberalization 
of the Austrian Empire, and convinced Cattaneo that only in a 
republican federation on the American pattern could the Euro- 
peans find peace and justice. It was then that he began his 
advocacy of ‘‘United States’’ both for Italy and Europe. At the 
end of 1848, in the conclusion of his book L’Insurrezione di Milano, 
he stated: ‘‘The political edifice raised by kings and emperors 
must be remade on the pure American model... . We will have true 
peace when we have the United States of Europe’’ (Scritti Storici, 
IV, 329). Two years later in his Considerazioni sulle cose d’Italia 
nel 1848, he paraphrased the famous Napoleonic prediction, affirm- 
ing that Europeans would have to choose ‘‘either the Autocrat of 
Europe or the United States of Europe’’ (Scritti Storici, II, 147). 
In the same year he wrote to Mazzini suggesting that ‘‘ United States 
of Europe’’ should be one of the constant slogans of the republican 
propaganda (Epistolario, I, 47). 

A European federation would satisfy the various national feel- 
ings, and at the same time would check the imperialism which was 
emerging over the nationalistic tide in Central and Eastern Europe, 
and which roused mutual distrust and enmity among the oppressed 
nationalities of the Austrian and Russian Empires. Kossuth was 
not defeated by Russian arms alone. He was defeated also by the 
imperialism of the Hungarians, who denied to Slavs and Rouma- 
nians the freedom they claimed for themselves. In 1851 Cattaneo 
wrote to his friend Cernuschi: 

I hear with pleasure that you are making a systematic study of the 

American institutions. United States is a great formula that can 

solve many problems in Italy and in all Europe, and prevent countless 

controversies. How different things might have been if Kossuth, in- 
stead of proclaiming his ambitious republic of the Magyarok, had 
called for the United States of the Danube! How much hatred and 
opposition would have vanished in Serbia, Croatia, Transylvania! 

What happy means for the transformation of the Kronlander into 

Freilander, of the Austrian Empire into a gigantic and invincible 

Switzerland!” (Epistolario, II, 88). 


Being a positivist, Cattaneo never amused himself in dreaming 
of some ideal constitution for Europe, patterned after the consti- 
tution of the United States. It was the principle of freedom and 
self-government as realized in America that he wanted adopted in 
Italy and Europe, and applied variously by the several peoples in 
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accordance with their own needs, customs, and traditions. Two 
points, however, he considered of basic importance : self-government 
of local populations, no matter how small their geographical unit, 
and abolition of standing armies which inevitably turned into 
tools of oppression. As he wrote in 1850: 


What is now the obstacle to freedom? The army. A nation [France] 
that places 400,000 gladiators in the hands of one or a few persons 
will always be a slave to their will. The very institutions of freedom 
will turn into means of corruption. France, be it called a republic or 
a kingdom, .. . is made up of 86 monarchies with a single king in 
Paris. Whether his name is Louis Philippe or Cavaignac, whether he 
reigns four years or twenty, whether he leaves the throne by law or 
revolution is not important He is always the man who controls the 
telegraph and 400,000 slaves. The supreme condition of freedom was 
understood only by the Swiss and the Americans: everybody a mili- 
tiaman, nobody a soldier! 

In Europe four million young men are snatched from the bosom 
of their countries, and are armed and trained against their countries. 
Strong because of their youth and health, they batten in idleness on 
the misery of the others; they devour four thousand millions [francs] 
a year. This is the equivalent of the interest on a capital of one hun- 
dred billions. If the day ever comes when Europe, by sudden agree- 
ment, becomes all like Switzerland, all like America; if the day ever 
comes when she can write on her brow ‘United States of Europe;’ then 
not only will she be spared the mournful necessity of battles, fires, 
executions, but she will also have earned a capital of one hundred 
billions (Scritti Storici, II, 178-79) 


The federal organization which Cattaneo desired for Europe, 
was advocated at the same time also for Italy. In the previously 
mentioned L’Jnsurrezione di Milano (1848) he declared : 


Every Italian state must remain free and independent. The sad ex- 
ample of the people of France who thrice won their freedom and 
never were able to hold it, proves the truth of the maxim of our 
ancient sage [Machiavelli] that freedom cannot be preserved if the 
people do not hold it in their own hands. Yes, every people in their 
own home, under the protection and vigilance of all the others. This 
is what wise America is teaching us. Every political family must 
have their separate patrimony, their magistrates, their laws. But they 
must confer a due share to common needs and common glory; they 
must sit with sovereign and free representation in the fraternal con- 
gress of the whole nation; and they must deliberate in common the 
laws that ... prepare the indestructible unity and cohesion of the 


whole (Scritti Storici, IV, 315). 
The name was to be United States of Italy. To his friend and 


fellow federalist Giuseppe Ferrari, who had suggested the name 
of ‘‘Republican Federation,’’ Cattaneo replied (Aug. 21, 1851), 
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‘The expression ‘United States of Italy’ to me is like a signature, 
since it is a well known point of my political faith’’ (Epistolario, 
II, 92). Ferrari objected that, ‘‘The words United States or United 
Provinces . . . will not do; they lack the essential point, the re- 
publican idea. With United States, with United Provinces you will 
have immediately the support of Gioberti, you cannot distinguish 
it from a royal federation, from a monarchical union’’ (Episto- 
lario, II, 483). But that was precisely the point Cattaneo had in 
mind, and which he made explicit later on; he preferred naturally 
a republic to a monarchy, but if he had to choose between a cen- 
tralized republic and a federal monarchy, his choice would be the 
monarchy. Writing to Cristoforo Negri (Feb. 27, 1854) he stated: 

In a country where the peoples are brought up so differently such as 

Italy, it is possible to give even ten states to a single prince, or a 

single president, or any single representative in foreign affairs; but 

in domestic affairs the institutions of each people, and even their 
vanity must be respected. ... Only from the action of time and public 
opinion must we expect uniformity of laws and reforms... . We have 
the example of Norway, the United States, and Switzerland . . . where 
people live together on the simple principle: all friends, and everybody 

a master in his own home. A thing is not well regulated if it is not 

self-regulated (E£pistolario, II, 298-99). 

This viewpoint was under the fire of both the monarchists and 
the Mazzinists, but their criticism left Cattaneo undisturbed, if not 
indifferent. To his friend and disciple Mauro Macchi, who com- 
plained about the polemics he was forced into by the followers of 
Mazzini, he suggested (Dec. 26, 1856) that he keep out of con- 
troversies, and be satisfied with the reiteration of his own slogan: 
‘*When the Mazzinists cry, ‘Long live unity,’ one must reply with 
the ery, ‘Long live the United States of Italy.’ This formula, the 
only one compatible with liberty and with Italy, includes both the 
practice and the theory’’ (Epistolario, II, 433). 

The main objection to an Italian federation was the negligible 
weight a nation made up of repubblichette (minute republics) 
would have in the balance of power of Europe. Cattaneo’s reply 
(1851) was that, ‘‘The smaller and less ambitious are the repub- 
lichette, the more solid and powerful will be the repubblicone 
[the big republic, the federation], were it large not only as 
all Italy, but even as immense America’’ (Scritti Storici, II, 
174). A few years later (1855) in Archivio Triennale he asserted 
that the uneven size of the states of a federal Italy would have no 
more importance for their safety than the bishoprics and arch- 
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bishoprics have in the organization of the Church. And he pointed 
out that, ‘‘Never did the vast states of Virginia and Pennsylvania 
endanger for the sake of greater unity the safety of Rhode Island 
and Delaware, thirty to fifty times smaller than they’’ (Scritti 
Storici, II, 325-26). 
A common language was not considered a reason sufficient to 
justify a single centralized administration : 
No, whatever may be the community of thoughts and feelings a single 
language imparts to families and towns, a parliament meeting in Lon- 
don would never keep America happy, a parliament meeting in Paris 
would never satisfy Geneva; the laws discussed in Naples will never 
revive prostrate Sicily, nor will the Piedmontese majority work night and 
day to transform Sardinia, or make their legislation tolerable in Venice 
or Milan. Every people may have problems to be dealt with in com- 
mon with the others; but there are other problems that each must 
solve alone, because they alone understand them. . . . Some super- 
ficial persons . . . believe they can refute sufficiently the federal prin- 
ciple by repeating that it is the system of the repubblichette. We will 
reply with a smile by pointing beyond an ocean at immense America, 
and then beyond still another ocean at the star spangled banner flying 
over the harbors of Japan (Scritti Storici, II, 331-32). 


The defeat the Austrians suffered at the hands of the Franco- 
Sardinian allies in 1859 resulted in the liberation of Lombardy, and 
in the revolt of Tuscany, part of the Papal States, and the small 
duchies of Parma and Modena. The terms of the Franco-Austrian 
armistice called for the re-establishment of the old rulers in the 
rebellious provinces, but this restoration was opposed by the local 
populations who clamored for annexation to Piedmont. To avoid 
an open conflict Louis Napoleon suggested the settlement of the 
question by popular vote. Convinced that a free election would 
offer an excellent opportunity for the start of an Italian federation, 
albeit a monarchical federation, Cattaneo wrote to Bertani (Dec. 
5, 1859) : ‘‘France is speaking of a general election. It is hard to 
believe that a popular vote could go against you. Risk, accept, re- 
make by popular vote the four sovereign assemblies [Tuscany, Papal 
States, Modena, Parma] ; then establish a federal congress in Rome 
—United States of Italy. You have a beautiful and great model, 
and all problems already solved by the example and experience of 
eighty years [of American history]. And, if you wish ... you may 
have a hereditary chief to sit on the big chair, but with a govern- 
ment chosen by Congress at regular intervals’’ (Epistolarso, III, 
231). 
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The result of the plebiscite, however, favored the annexation of 
those provinces to Piedmont. But a few months later came the 
Garibaldi expedition against the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies to 
revive Cattaneo’s hopes for a federation. ‘My formula,’’ he wrote 
to Crispi (July 18, 1860), ‘‘is United States, or, if you prefer, 

Jnited Kingdoms: the hydra with many heads which still is a single 
organism. In order to be friends every one must be the master in 
his own house. The provinces so far annexed are not pleased at 
all with the central government, and before long deep rancor and 
serious harm will result.’’ And he concluded with a homey analogy: 
‘*Congress for common interests, and every brother a master in his 
own home. When every brother has his own house, sisters-in-law 
do not quarrel’’ (Epistolario, III, 373). 

When Milan was liberated in 1859 Cattaneo resumed the publi- 
cation of his monthly J/ Politecnico after an interruption of four- 
teen years. In the editorial ‘‘Preface’’ to the new volume of this 
journal he took occasion to set forth once again his views on the 
favorite themes of local autonomy and abolition of the standing 
army, again pointing to the example of the United States and 
Switzerland. The article begins with a survey of the progress made 
in the last fourteen years (1845-59), an outstanding feature of 
which was the spread of western civilization all around the Pacific 
Ocean. The settlement of California, the Perry expedition to Japan. 
the exploration and colonization of Siberia by Russia, of Polynesia 
by France, of Australia and New Zealand by England, had opened 
to trade and culture a new world which soon would make, as Amer- 
ica was already making, its own contribution to the welfare and 
progress of humanity. 

In the course of a few years, then, a new civilized world has risen 

along the shores of the largest ocean. .. . Under the example of the 

freest people in the world, under the influence of navigation, which 
always is a vehicle of liberty, through the fortuitous encounter of so 
many races, new mixtures of peoples will come into being And from 
these new peoples, out of the clash of elements so diverse, ... will 
issue we don’t know yet what new ideas. And these ideas will reach 


us from across the sea, like Franklin’s lightning rod, Fulton’s steam- 
ship, and the fruitful example of the American independence. 


Unfortunately politics had not kept pace with these and other 
advances in science, technology, communication, and colonization, 
because politics, unlike science, did not apply reason and intelli- 
gence to the solution of its problems. The political atmosphere was 
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stormy everywhere, with the exception of two countries, Switzer- 
land and the United States. 


Two countries alone, the American federation and Switzerland, even 
during these turbid years, have shown us the art of government with- 
out the perennial use of a standing army, and therefore without ex- 
tremely high expenditures. This they could do not only because their 
governments rest on the spontaneous and constantly renewed consent 
of the people, but also because their governments, while reserving to 
the federal authority all the fields of common interest, leave to the 
people the exercise of their own special rights, the leadership of men 
chosen by themselves, the development of their traditional and spon- 
taneous ideas, the legitimate pride of sovereignty, which is as dear to 
the people as it is to the rulers. Hence with them the general order 
does not intrude into the local, does not humiliate, discourage, irritate, 
rouse rancor, impose itself with a show of brute force, squander the 
national wealth, or bleed the citizens. 


And he concluded that the centralized administration which was 
then being set up in Italy could never solve the special problems 
of Sardinia, Sicily, Rome, etc.” 

Because of Cattaneo’s reputation as a thinker, and the political 
prestige he enjoyed in Lombardy, his criticism aroused some con- 
cern and resentment among the unitarians. The newly founded 
Milanese daily La Lombardia replied with two long editorials (Jan. 
28, 30, 1860) entitled ‘‘Federal Republies,’’ which were in essence 
an anti-American tirade. In the first article the writer recalled 
that federal republics had their season of popularity in Europe 
thirty years earlier. People at that time, still frightened by the 
excesses of the first French Republic, and disillusioned with the 
despotism of Napoleon and the Holy Alliance, watched with ad- 
miration the increasingly powerful and prosperous federal republic 
of the United States of America. But later thoughtful Europeans, 
especially English and French, visited America, and saw the flaws 
in the political system of that country. 


That was the origin of the excellent works by Tocqueville and Beau- 
mont in France, and by many other less celebrated but no less in- 
structive writers in England. Their careful first-hand investigations 
revealed the defects of that distant country, which until then had been 
as loudly praised as it was little known. To be sure, there was a full 
revelation of some stupendous merits of those strong, bold, and proud 
people, efficient and tireless instruments and makers of civilization 
on earth. But some serious faults, indeed some profound vices, stood 
as fully revealed to the astonished eyes of their exaggerated admirers. 
Rude, coarse customs; perpetual and universal envy for all forms of 
superiority, to the point that it is now a long established fact that 
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the supreme offices in the state have for a long time been denied to 
men outstanding in mind and virtue. The despotism of tyrants has 
been replaced by the despotism, perhaps not worse but certainly more 
odious, of the bad citizens Every sublime inspiration in poetry and 
art, every noble idealism of the human soul is banished by a feverish 
and unbridled greed for material wealth. And finally, deep in the heart 
of that society, is inbedded the iniquitous and foul gangrene of slavery. 


The second article was devoted completely to the problem of 
slavery. The position of republican America was contrasted with 
that of monarchical England which, at great financial cost, had 
recently abolished slavery in its possessions. As an example of the 
shocking attitude of the Americans the writer quoted the English 
text and an Italian translation of a petition being circulated at 
that time in Maryland, demanding the passage of a law to re- 
enslave the free Negroes of that state. ‘‘For the honor of humanity 
we don’t want to suppose that this petition will become a law, not 
even in the democratic and federal republic of Maryland. But it 
is a fine monument in itself . . . that it was written and circulated 
for signatures.’’ 

In his reply Cattaneo disclaimed he was advocating a republican 


regime for Italy, and insisted that he was merely suggesting a 
more effective and economical system of defense for the country. 
Then, taking up the anti-American effusion of La Lombardia, he 
reminded the staff of that paper that slavery was not an attribute 
of federal republics: 


If those gentlemen remembered what they read in Botta, they would 
know that the “gangrene of slavery” is not typical of the states where 
the American federation was born, but rather of the Southern States, 
where the royalist party and civil strife were dominant during the 
War of Independence, and where the federation has not wiped out yet 
the aristocratic relics of the preceding regime. It is also typical of 
Louisiana and Florida, which for many years belonged to France and 
Spain. Even today slavery, abolished in all the federations of Spanish 
America, survives in the royal colony of Cuba, and in the imperial 
possessions of France and Brazil. 

If those gentlemen had read nothing but the Crepuscolo, they would 
not have written the egregious nonsense that America lacks every 
sublime inspiration of poetry, because they would have seen in that 
journal the verses really sublime of Longfellow, precisely against 
Negro slavery.’ 

As for excellence in the arts, England in eight hundred years has 
not accomplished much more than the American federation in eighty. 
. .. The American people gave us the greatest example of a war of 
independence. The American people began that majestic series of 
revolutions which is now changing the face of the earth. The Amer- 
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ican people offer to the exiles of all nations, religious, opinions that 
citizenship which in Italy is denied to Italians even in the city in 
which they were born! . . The American people lavish their generous 
hospitality on the Italians, although they have never asked, nor will 
they ever ask, for ours. Let the worshippers of power respect at least 
those who are really powerful! 

The insults the writers of La Lombardia are heaping on the customs 
of a country of Puritans and Quakers should be tossed in the same 
cesspool of insults which the Germans are pouring on the Italian name. 
Little is gained for a kingdom [Italy], by repeating that it is great 
and strong, although it is governed in such a manner that it cannot 
defend itself; and nothing is taken from the immense territory and 
the immense navigation of the United States, by repeating that it is 
made up of repubblichette.* 


In his ‘‘Preface’’ to the next volume of JI Politecnico, Cattaneo 
went on with his campaign against standing armies, again pointing 
to the examples of America and Switzerland: ‘‘Between a stand- 
ing army that lives on constant prodigality, and a popular army 
that saves constantly time and money, there is the same difference 
as between a prosperous business, and a business that fails to give 
any returns on the investment. In the United States and Switzer- 
land all-out efforts are reserved for times of emergency. In normal 
times taxation is light, toll duties at the city gates are unknown, 
almost unknown is the land tax which [in Italy] . . . tends to 
swallow the entire income, so that in the book of the poor people 
the days of oppression are hardly different from the days of free- 
dom. And all this strain of conscription and taxation does not 
increase the strength of the state; on the contrary, it exhausts it.’’ 
Furthermore, a popular army fosters a policy of peace, a standing 
army one of war and conquest. ‘‘Let us compare the two great 
sections of the Anglo-Saxon people. In eighty years of free life 
the American people, having no standing army, no generals to 
glorify, never made any notable war effort, except for the two wars 
of independence. In the same period of time the wars waged by 
the royal government [of England], or started by its ambition in 
all corners of the earth, profused lakes of blood. And in spite of 
heavy taxation, they loaded the country with a debt of twenty 
billions [frances]. 


This time it was the Turin daily L’Opinione that replied with 
a front page editorial, ‘‘Le critiche del sig. Cattaneo’’ (Aug. 25, 
1860) : ‘‘He does not want permanent armies, but prefers an arma- 
ment like that of Switzerland and the United States, that is, of 
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countries that had no wars to fight, and consequently cannot be 
judged on the quality of their military organization. Switzerland 
has its neutrality guaranteed; the United States are in the other 
hemisphere, and have no neighbours who are dangerous and mili- 
tarily well prepared. .. . If there should ever break out a general 
European war (which we desire to avoid for the good of all, and 
especially of Italy that has little to hope and much to fear from 
it) then we would see a test of the military organization of Swit- 
zerland as well as of Prussia, in comparison with those of other 
countries. For the present it is permissible to doubt their superi- 
ority.’’ But to Cattaneo at least the superiority of popular armies 
was proven a few years later by the obstinate gallantry of the 
American soldier both in the Union and the Confederate armies. 
In some unpublished notes dated 1868 he wrote: ‘‘If the impro- 
vised American army had met a Prussian army like the one that 
won the battle of Sadowa, it would have defeated it’’ ( £pistolario, 
IV, 642-43). 

In spite of his American sympathies, Cattaneo never had any 
personal contact with America and Americans. He tried twice to 
establish some sort of business relations with the American press, 
but both attempts failed. 

In his exile in Switzerland after 1848 Cattaneo was in close as- 
sociation with Gino Daelli and Alessandro Repetti, respectively the 
manager and the owner of the Tipografia Elvetica, a firm that 
published numerous Italian patriotic works, including Cattaneo’s 
own Archivio Triennale. The activity of this firm was naturally 
obnoxious to Austria, and the Austrian Cabinet protested re- 
peatedly to the Swiss Federal Council. After the abortive Milanese 
revolt of 1853 the Austrian government in Lombardy backed its 
diplomatic notes with an economic boycott, and eventually the Swiss 
government had to force Repetti to liquidate his business. Daelli, 
expelled from Switzerland as an alien, went first to Turin where 
he ran a bookstore for a few months, and then emigrated to Amer- 
ica. He was in Mobile, Alabama, when he received a letter from 
Cattaneo (July 25, 1854), saying he would be interested in writing 
for some American paper. ‘‘Ferrari told me several times he had 
noticed in Paris that large American papers value European cor- 
respondences highly. Do you think you could arrange something of 
this sort? I would prefer writing for a French language paper, 
but I would be willing to write even in English, leaving the editor 
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free to revise my style. Perhaps with a slightly greater effort I 
could write in both languages, giving a different form to the same 
idea, once or twice a month I suppose, after a trial period’’ (Episto- 
lario, I1, 312). 

Daelli must have been either unable or unwilling to make the 
arrangement requested, but the question came up again in a dif- 
ferent form five years later, when Daelli returned to liberated 
Milan with an American citizenship, a small capital, and bold 
business ideas on how to invest it. He arranged with Cattaneo the 
revival of J] Politecnico, and planned a large scale trade in Amer- 
ican publications in Italy and Italian publications in America. As 
an appendix to the ninth volume of JI Politecnico he issued a 
‘*Bibliografia Americana,’’ a thirty-five page catalogue listing 223 
scientific books and 149 maps recently published in America. His 
American agent was a Charles Norton [Charles Eliot Norton?] but 
in order to establish wider and more lasting ties with the American 
publishing trade, he decided to send to New York temporarily an- 
other agent, Alessandro Repetti, the other member of the defunct 
Tipografia Elvetica. 

Just at that time Jessie White Mario had returned from a six- 
month lecture tour in America, where she had met practically all 
the New York intellectual élite.” She offered to help the venture 
by introducing Repetti to her New York friends, and by writing 
a few articles in American papers on Il Politecnico and other works 
of Cattaneo. On May 8, 1860 Cattaneo wrote to Daelli that Jessie 
and her husband, ‘‘Had spoken about me several times, and are 
engaged now in a work on my writings. They can speak of II 
Politecnico in articles they have been requested to write for five 
newspapers, that is, the New York Tribune, New York Times, N. Y. 
Express, N. Y. Evening Post, and Boston Atlas and Bee’’ ( Episto- 
lario, III, 343). In the same letter he mentioned articles on Amer- 
ican writers he planned on writing himself: ‘‘ For the poet Bryant, 
who has great merits, I will write an article. She [Jessie] will 
obtain his works for me, as well as the works of Lowell. Thus we 
will make some friends there’’ (Ibid., 344). Four days later Cat- 
taneo informed Daelli that Jessie had sent her first article to the 
Evening Post (Ibid., 346)." But meanwhile the electrifying news 
of Garibaldi’s successes in Sicily came to disrupt all these plans. 
Jessie and her husband joined Garibaldi in Sicily, and in July Cat- 
taneo himself was called to Naples by the General for a special 
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mission to London. On June 9, 1860, Cattaneo wrote to Jessie: 
‘*For what you tell me of America it is better to wait for a more 
propitious time. Repetti, however, having to stay there for a year, 
will do well to cultivate the precious contacts you have arranged 
for him’’ (Epistolario, II, 359). 

Repetti did not make much progress in his business mission, but 
the ‘‘precious contacts’’ must have been useful to him in obtaining 
a commission of Lieutenant Colonel in the Union Army at the 
start of the Civil War. On June 30, 1861 Cattaneo wrote to Daelli: 
‘*Here [in Lugano] they say that Alessandro [Repetti] is a Lieu- 
tenant Colonel in an American regiment at a salary of three hun- 
dred dollars a month’’ (£pistolario, III, 515). It looked like an 
enviable position, and Cattaneo must have been surprised when a 
few months later Repetti wrote that he wanted to resign his com- 
mission and return to Italy. Cattaneo replied (Sept. 1, 1861) : 

I hear you are inclined to drop everything, give your resignation, and 

come home. I do not like to see my friends in the midst of dangers; 

but from every other viewpoint your position seems enviable. You 
started a campaign with a rank others would be happy to reach at 
the end of several campaigns. You are fighting for a most beautiful 
cause, a soldier of a free people who will generously reward the de- 
serving. ... If the thought of your family may at first prompt the 
idea of coming home, that very same thought should later suggest to 
you Many reasons why you ought to stay there to finish what you 
started so well. ... In short, if you want my honest opinion, you 
should do yourself honor where you are. Seize the favors of fortune, 
in order to return later all the happier in the bosom of your family” 
(Epistolario, III, 528-29). 


Repetti must have replied that his position was less enviable 
than it appeared because foreign corps’ were not liked by the 
Americans, and that he desired to get back into the publishing 
business. In a letter to Daelli (Jan. 27, 1862) Cattaneo again ex- 
pressed disapproval of Repetti’s decision (Epistolario, IV, 15), and 
three days later, writing again to Daelli, he asked: ‘‘If he thinks 
that foreign corps are disliked, why does he not join Frémont?’’ 
(Epistolario, III, 529). The fact was that in addition to other 
reasons Repetti wanted to go home because of poor health. He left 
the service on June 8 of that year, and arrived in Milan on August 
23 ‘‘tired and ill’’ (Epistolario, IV, 70). Not much later poor 
Repetti passed away. Thus ended Cattaneo’s tenuous, indirect con- 
tacts with America. 

Cattaneo was better informed on America than most Italians of 
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his time. Because of his catholic interests, his attention was at- 
tracted by many aspects of American life other than the political.’ 
Of these he was neither an uncritical apologist nor a detractor. In 
the United States he saw the example of a political system capable 
of solving most Italian and European problems, and the living 
proof that the system worked well. He was convinced that Europe, 
in spite of its numerous conflicts, was essentially united in histor- 
ical development, in spiritual and material culture, and he con- 
sidered necessary, indeed inevitable, that it should seek, and 
eventually achieve, some sort of political integration which would 
preserve, in peaceful coexistence, the rich variety of its national 
cultures. The Americans had developed a system that could serve 
as a model: a federation that was harnessing the resources of an 
entire continent, while preserving at the same time the freedom 
and initiative of its many component parts—states, towns, villages, 
and individual citizens. 

Cattaneo’s name and ideas fell rapidly into undeserved oblivion 
after his death in 1869. Centralized monarchical Italy could for- 
giv Mazzini for his republicanism, and honor him for his stand on 
unity ; but it could find no redeeming feature in Cattaneo, who had 
opposed so steadfastly both monarchy and centralization. Only the 
recent post war conditions could create a climate favorable to the 
ideas of a man who had advocated solutions for the Italian problem 
so radically different from those adopted a century ago. The last 
decade has seen so much scholarly and editorial activity about his 
work that an Italian historian could say recently that, ‘‘Carlo 
Cattaneo is perhaps the most widely read among the writers of our 
Risorgimento in this post war period.’ Some of his ideas begin 
to find a timid, tentative realization in Italian and European poli- 
ties. The present Italian Republic is not the United States of 
Italy Cattaneo advocated, but article 115 of its Constitution con- 
secrates one of the basic tenets of his political faith, the autonomy 
of the regions—although a real working autonomy has so far been 
achieved only by the islands of Sicily and Sardinia, and the border 
regions of Trentino-Alto Adige, Friuli-Venezia Giulia, and the 
Valle d’Aosta. Suprastatal organizations like the Council of Eu- 
rope, the European Coal and Stee |Community4 the Common Market 
are still a far ery from Cattaneo’s United States of Europe, but 
they are certainly steps in that direction, which by their very 
cautious and gradual character would have appealed to the prac- 
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tical mind of Cattaneo, who was always more interested in small 
concrete advances than in grandiose plans with no possible immedi- 
ate realization. Perhaps Cattaneo’s hour has finally come!” 


JOSEPH Rossi 


The University of Wisconsin 


1The following works of Cattaneo were consulted in the preparation 
of this paper: Alcuni Scritti, Milano, Borroni e Scotti, 1846-47, vols. 1-3; 
Memorie d’Economia Pubblica, Milano, Sanvito, 1860; Scritti Filosofici, 
ed. G. Perticone, Milano, Bocca, 1942; Scritti Letterari Artistici e Vari, 
ed. A. Bertani, Firenze, Le Monnier, 1948, vols. 1-2; Scritti Critici, ed. 
M. Fubini, Firenze, Sansoni, 1954; Stati Uniti d'Italia, ed. N Bobbio, 
Torino, Chiantore, 1955; Epistolario, ed. R. Caddeo, Firenze, Le Monnier, 
1949-56, vols. 1-4; Scritti Economici, ed. A. Bertolini, Firenze, Le Monnier, 
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Firenze, Le Monnier, 1957, vols. 1-4; Scritti Filosofici Letterari e Vari, 
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1860. Cattaneo’s ideas on the United States of Italy were shared by a few 
of his friends and disciples, like Angelo Brofferio, Mauro Macchi, and 
later, Alberto Mario. None of them can be considered a leading thinker 
of the Risorgimento. 

?“Prefazione,” Il Politecnico, vol. 8 (1860) pp. 9-19. 

*Carlo Cattaneo, “Il poeta americano Longfellow,” Crepuscolo, vol. 6 
(1855) pp. 215-19; now reprinted in Scritti Letterari, II, 177-99, and in 
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The University of Wisconsin Press, 1954, pp. 103-22. 

‘Even if the article was written and mailed, it was never published in 
the Evening Post. A search through the 1860 files of this paper failed to 
locate any article that could be attributed to Jessie. Mrs. Mario the year 
before in New York had arranged to “cover” the Italian war of 1859 for 
a number of American papers. She was not able, however, to fulfill her 
contract because she was arrested for her well known republican sym- 
Ppathies as soon as she landed in Italy. Released later through the inter- 
cession of Garibaldi, she was expelled from the country and had to sit 
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the New York Evening Post (July 9, 1860) reads: “Madame Mario, for- 
merly Mrs. [Miss] Jessie White, is one of the passengers on board the 
Washington, off Cagliari. With her went two individuals carefully veiled, 
and it is rumored that one of these mysterious personages is none other 
than Mazzini in disguise.” This is hardly the way a newspaper would 
refer to one of their correspondents! 

* Repetti served in the 39th New York Infantry, a regiment called the 
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pp. 318, 320. 
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Crepuscolo, vol. 6 (1855) pp. 215-19 [Scritti Letterari e Vari, pp. 540-61]; 
“Tipi del genere umano,” II Politecnico, vol. 14 (1862) pp. 336-57 [Scritti 
Storici, III, pp. 214-47]; “Una pagina delle rivoluzioni del mare, JI Poli- 
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*F. Catalano, “L’opera di Carlo Cattaneo nelle piii recenti edizioni,” 
Nuova Rivista Storica, vol. 42 (1958) p 613. 
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I 


HIS is a critical and historical survey of the study of Italian 
at the University of California from its beginning to 1957, the 
year of my retirement. 

The records available in our main Library seem to indicate that 
Italian was first introduced at the University of California, Berke- 
ley, in 1891. In the Register of the University for the academic 
year 1891-1892, on page 51, one reads the following entry: ‘‘Italian. 
Introductory Course. Three times a week throughout the year. 
Elective, in special cases, to students having some preparation in 
Latin, French, or German.’’ The course was offered by F. V. 
Paget, Bachelier és Lettres, Bachelier és Sciences, Associate Pro- 
fessor of French and Spanish Languages. S. D. Huntington, A.B., 
Instructor in French, assisted him. It was, as we can see, an elective 
course, highly restricted, and given by people whose main interest 
was not Italian, and who must be charged with the failure of de- 
veloping it during the first decade of its existence. The same 
elementary course was offered the following year together with a 
two hour a week year course on Dante, La Divina Commedia, 
elective to students who had completed Course 1. One year of 
elementary Italian, three times a week, was considered sufficient 
preparation for the study of the Divina Commedia in the original 
Italian.” But the course was open only to students with some 
preparation in other foreign languages, and that made the situation 
less ridiculous. The same two courses were continued until the 
academic year 1895-96. In the Register for that year, on page 98, 
one finds the following note: ‘‘Credit in Italian toward a degree is 
not given for less than two years of work.’’ This new restriction 
must have been added in order to force students of elementary 
Italian to take the course on the Divine Comedy. It was, appar- 
ently, a well-intentioned measure; but the fact that the students 
were made to take Dante under compulsion does not speak well 
for Professor Paget who gave the course. This additional restriec- 
tion probably discouraged students from taking elementary Italian. 
Two other courses were listed in the Register for that year: 
Italian 22, a three unit semester course on Leopardi’s poetry ; and 
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Italian 23, ‘‘a study of Petrarch’s Rime and the Italian sonnet 
in general.’’ The wording is obscure and one wonders what was 
meant by ‘‘the Italian sonnet in general.’’ The two courses, how- 
ever, were starred, and must have been included in the Register 
for ornamental purposes, because they never appeared without the 
stars. Italian 24, the Divine Comedy, was also offered, but it was 
limited that year to the Paradiso, and was given by Professor 
Paget. The same course on Dante was also listed on page 142, as 
a graduate course, given by Mr. (. H. Howard, A.B., Instructor in 
French and Spanish. Mr. Howard also gave the elementary course. 
With the usual restrictions, the same courses were offered during 
the academic year 1896-97. Mr. J. J. Moran, A.B., Assistant in 
French and Spanish, gave elementary Italian, and Professor Paget 
continued to teach the Divine Comedy. The two courses on Leopardi 
and Petrarch, starred again, continued to be ornamental. Mr. Moran 
lasted only one year, and was replaced by Mr. S. A. Chambers, 
A.B., Instructor in French who, during the academic year 1897-98. 
gave the grammar course as well as Italian 24A, a one unit course 
on Italian Fiction. Italian 22, and 23, Leopardi and Petrareh, as 
well as Italian 24, Dante’s Inferno, were all starred for that vear, 
and Dante joined Leopardi and Petrarch ‘‘a riveder le stelle.’ 
There were no changes in the teaching staff for the academic 
vear 1898-99; Professor Paget and Mr. Chambers remained in 
charge of Italian, but there were several changes in the courses 
offered. Italian 21, the elementary course, was accompanied by 
the following elucidation: ‘‘The object of this course is to give 
reading power in the language. Enough grammar wil! be given 
to serve as a basis for this.’’ The reading was to be limited to 
modern authors: *‘Barrili, Farina, Castelnuovo, short stories and 
comedies.’’ The two courses on Leopardi and Vetrarch, born un- 


der unlucky stars, were finally eliminated from the Register, and 
\talian 22 was transformed into **‘ Modern Italian, a course in trans 


lation and critical reading of authors of the XiXth century, with 
lectures by the instructor, and themes by the class on the authors 
read.’’ These were, Foscolo, Manzoni, Leopardi, Carducci, Fogaz 
zaro, Verga, and D’Annunzio, an imposing array of modern Italian 
authors. Petrarch with his Rime ‘‘and Italian sonnet in general,” 
was relegated to the past, and Italian 23, became a Dante course, 
devoted to the last two eanticles of the Divine Comedy, and still 
given by Professor Paget who held on to Dante tenaciously, even 
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if he diluted the course a little later, as we shall see. The offerings 
for the academic year 1899-1900, were even more limited than 
those of the preceding year, and we find ourselves nearing the end 
of the century without noticing any progress in the study of 
Italian. The usual Introductory course was still offered by Mr. 
Chambers; but Italian 22 disappeared from the Register, while 
Italian 23, assigned the preceding year to Dante’s Purgatorio and 
Paradiso, was starred. Italian 24 reappeared, and covered Dante’s 
Inferno, twice a week. A third hour was given to modern Italian 
authors. But this unholy matrimony between Dante and modern 
authors failed to attract students, since exactly the same two courses 
were offered during the next academic year (1900-1901), while 
Dante’s Inferno, listed for that year as Italian 24, was starred! 
But the worst was yet to come, and it arrived the following year 
, (1901-1902), when only elementary Italian was given. Three other 
courses, listed as Italian 22, Dante’s Inferno; Italian 23, Purga- 
torio; Italian 24, Paradiso, were starred. They were listed as three- 
hour courses, two of which were to be devoted each week to modern 
Italian authors. One wonders why this abnormal situation was 
allowed to exist and to go on for a decade, at the end of which we 
find Italian exactly where it was at the beginning. Meanwhile, 
courses in French had multiplied rapidly ; and Mr. Paget, ‘‘ Bache- 
lier és Lettres, Bachelier és Sciences,’’ who had already been made 
full Professor, passed on to a better life the following year.’ His 
assistants were not so fortunate professionally. Mr. Chambers was 
made Assistant Professor in 1904, and left the University a few 
years later; while Mr. Howard remained as an Instructor in French 
and Spanish for many years before, he too, passed into oblivion. 
At this point something was bound to happen and it did. The 
teaching of Italian was placed into the hands of an Italian: Marius 
J. Spinello, A.B., Assistant in Italian who, the following year, was 
made an Instructor in Italian and French, after which he disap- 
peared from the scene.” With Mr. Spinello in charge of Italian, 
things began to move, but the progress was painfully slow. How 
could it have been otherwise when several men, not primarily in- 
terested in Italian, had kept it more or less stationary for eleven 
long years? During the academic year 1902-1903, Mr. Spinello 
gave an Introductory course in Italian (still listed as Italian 21), 
and a three-hour course on Dante’s Inferno (Italian 22), but one 
of the three hours was still devoted to modern Italian authors. 
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Italian 23, Purgatorio, and Italian 24, Paradiso, both combined 
with modern authors, were starred. During the summer session of 
the same year Mr. Spinello gave two elementary courses five times 
a week, properly listed as Italian 1 and 2. No progress was made 
the following year (1903-1904), since only two elementary courses 
were offered: Italian 1 and 2. A new course: Italian 7, History of 
Italian Literature, was listed in the Register, together with Italian 
22, a year course on Dante, in which both his minor works and the 
Divine Comedy were to be studied, but the two courses were 
starred. A course on Italian literature and composition was given 
during the summer session of that year, and with that Mr. Spinello’s 
efforts came to an end. 

Mr. Rocco Giorgio, Dottore in Giurisprudenza, Assistant in 
Italian, replaced Mr. Spinello in 1904, but he lasted only one year. 
He gave Italian 1 and 2, and the Dante course (Italian 22), com- 
bined with modern Italian authors. The first auspicious event, one 
of great significance for Italian at Berkeley, was the coming of 
Professor Charles H. Grandgent to teach Dante during the summer 
session of 1905. He gave a course on the Purgatorio, five times a 
week, and one has the feeling that, for the first time in the history 
of Italian at the University of California, a real scholar and a 
fine teacher, had been invited to our campus to do justice to Dante. 
He was forty-three in 1905,* but his reputation at Harvard as an 
outstanding teacher and Dante scholar, leads us to believe that he 
must have fired the class with enthusiasm, and that the students 
who, with him as a guide, ascended the mountain of Purgatory that 
summer, must have ended the journey, ‘‘pure and disposed to rise 
to the stars.”’ 

Six courses were listed in the Register for the academic year 
1905-1906; first and second year Italian, both three unit year 
courses, devoted to grammar and reading of modern and con- 
temporary authors; and four upper division courses: Italian 4, 
modern Italian, dealing with Romantic writers, with an account 
of the literature of the period, and special emphasis on Manzoni 
and Leopardi. It was a semester course, followed by Italian 4B 
(second semester), in which the writers of the 19th century in 
general received attention. Italian 6A was starred. It was listed 
as a first semester course, three times a week, to be devoted to 
Petrarch, Boccaccio, and Dante’s minor works. Italian 6B, a second 
semester course (starred), was reserved for the Divina Commedia. 
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The man in charge of Italian was John A. Child, A.B., Instructor 
in Italian. He was promoted to Assistant Professor in 1909, and 
left the University two years later. It was probably due to him 
that the prominence given so far in the schedule of courses to 
modern and contemporary authors suffered a setback during the 
following academic year (1906-1907). Mr. Child gave first and 
second year Italian, and two upper division courses: Italian 4. 
the Literature of the Renaissance, a three unit year course in which 
Machiavelli, Cellini, Ariosto and Tasso were studied ; and Italian *. 
Dante in English, in which Dante’s New Life, and the Divin 
Comedy were read in translation. The Instructor gave lectures on 
the life, works, and time of Dante, and the course was open to 
students without any knowledge of Italian. A similar course on 
Dante was offered during the summer session of that year, while 
two other courses: Italian 6A, Dante’s Vita Nuova, and the Inferno: 
and Italian 6B, ‘‘readings from Petrarch’s Lyrics, and from Boc- 
eaccio’s Decameron,’’ were starred for the academic year 1906- 
1907. With minor variations in the nature and numbering of the 
courses, Mr. Child continued the same program until he left the 
University in 1911. 

He was succeeded by Mr. Emilio Goggio, A.B., Instructor in 
Italian who, during the academic year 1911-1912 gave two elemen 
tary courses: Italian 1A-1B, first year; and Italian 2A-2B, second 
year. He also gave one upper division course, Italian 106A-1061, 
a two unit year course, devoted to selections from Dante, Petrarch. 
and Boceaccio. Another upper division course, Italian 104A-104B., 
the Literature of the Renaissance, was starred; while Dante in 
English, introduced by Mr. Child, was dropped from the Register 
First and second year Italian, listed as AB, and CD, continued to 
be offered during the following academic year (1912-1913). Mr 
Goggio also gave two upper division courses: Italian 104A-104B. 
a three unit course on the Literature of the Renaissance, and Ital- 
ian 107A-107B, a survey of Italian Literature. Italian 106A-10613. 
selections from Dante, Petrarch and Boceaccio, was starred. Ex 
actly the same courses were given the following year (1913-1914 
During the academic year 1914-1915, elementary Italian beeame 
a five unit year course, listed as Italian AB-CD. To this was added 
Italian E-F, an intermediate course with emphasis on syntax, dic 
tation, and memorizing of prose and verse. It was a three unit year 
course. The upper division was expanded and included Italian 
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103A-103B, a course on the XIXth century; Italian 105A-105B, 
covering the XVth and XVIth centuries; and Italian 107A-107B, 
starred for that year. Mr. Goggio also gave a graduate course, 
Italian 201A-201B, Dante, Petrarch and Boccaccio, already of- 
fered many times as an upper division course, and numbered dif- 
ferently. The first World War did not affect Italian adversely, 
as it did German, because Italy, after a period of indecision and 
neutrality, broke her treaty with Austria and Germany, and joined 
the war on our side. The year Italy entered the war (1915), Mr. 
(loggio was on leave, and for that reason only one upper division 
course, Italian 103A-103B, the XIXth century, and the usual two 
lower division courses, Italian AB-CD, and E-F were given on that 
year. He returned for the summer session to give elementary and 
intermediate Italian. The same two elementary and intermediate 
courses were also offered during the academic year 1916-1917. Mr. 
toggio also gave two upper division courses, the usual Italian 103, 
and 105. Italian 107, and a graduate course, Italian 201, were 
starred. This ended Mr. Goggio’s contribution to the development 
of Italian at the University of California. He resigned on July 31, 
1917, having achieved, in the meantime, both his A.M. and Ph.D. 
degrees at Harvard. He spent the best years of his life at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto where he developed considerable interest in the 
study of Italian, and retired recently. 

Mr. Ottorino D. Ronchi, Instructor in Italian, succeeded him. 
He remained four years at the University of California (1917-20, 
and 1928-29), and devoted the rest of his life as a highly esteemed 
journalist for an Italian newspaper in San Francisco. He gave 
the usual lower division and upper division courses, alternating 
them with one another, and added two new courses to the curricu- 
lum in Italian: a course on the Italian National (!) Novel (Italian 
108A-108B), and Italian 205A-205B, a graduate course on the 
Civilization of Modern Italy. And this brings us to the year of 
our Lord 1920, when unusual political events were taking place in 
Italy, with clashes between Socialists and Fascists, ending with the 
March on Rome, October 29, 1922, and the beginning of a new and 
tragic era for Italy, the era of Mussolini and Fascism. 

During the Summer of 1920, Rudolph Altroechi, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Italian at the University of Chicago, was invited to teach 
at Berkeley. He gave elementary and intermediate Italian, and 
returned to Chicago at the end of the summer because our Uni- 
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versity failed to make him an acceptable offer. He came back later, 
as we shall see, as Professor of Italian and Chairman of the De- 
partment. Raffaello Piccoli, Litt.D., Lecturer in Italian Literature 
and Institutions, took care of the advanced work during the first 
semester of the academic year 1920-21, but he remained only up 
to December 31. Maria Teresa Tommasini, A.B., Associate in Ital- 
ian, who had graduated from the University of California the 
preceding year, was asked to teach the elementary classes which 
were already growing in number. She was assisted by L. M. Pic- 
cirillo, a law student who, a few years later, married Miss Tom- 
masini. Italian remained in their hands the following year (1921- 
22), although Dr. Rudolph Schevill, Professor of Spanish, was the 
nominal chairman. The number of sections in Italian A-B, be- 
ginning Italian, had already gone up to three, but Italian C-D, In- 
termediate Italian, remained the same, and only one upper division 
course, Italian 103A-103B, Modern Italian, was given. The up- 
ward trend in Italian, however, was on its way. The Italian Consul 
in San Francisco, as well as many Italian-Americans in the Bay 
region, some of whom were alumni of the University, began to 
show some real interest in the Department of Italian, as indicated 
by their active participation in the commemoration of the sixth 


centenary of Dante’s death in 1921. This event was included by 
the President of the University in his annual report for 1921-22, 
and reads as follows: 


In December, 1921, under the auspices of the Department of Italian, 
with the cooperation of numerous Italians of San Francisco, the Uni- 
versity of California took part in a dignified commemoration of the 
600th anniversary of the death of Dante. The ceremony not only dem- 
onstrated that a wide and growing interest in Italian culture is mani- 
fested at the University, but also betokened more intimate relations 
between the Italians of California and the State University; it aug- 
ured the beginning of closer association that should, in the near future, 
benefit Italian studies and make the University an important center 
for the cultivation of Italian history, art, and literature.* 


Two new names were added to the teaching staff for the aca- 
demic year 1922-23: Miss Dora V. Garibaldi, A.B., Assistant in 
Italian, and Giuseppe Marconato, Master of Agriculture, Assistant 
in Italian." Italian A and B, were assigned to Miss Garibaldi and 
Miss Tommasini; the latter was in charge of these two courses, and 
also gave two upper division courses: Italian 103, Modern Italian, 
and Italian 108, the Italian National Novel.’ Mr. Marconato looked 
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after Italian C, D, and CD. In 1923, Mr. E. C. Hills, Ph.D., 
Litt.D., Professor of Spanish and Romance Philology, replaced Pro- 
fessor Schevill as Chairman of the Department; Mr. Herbert H. 
Vaughan, Ph.D., Professor of Italian, was added to the staff, and 
Mr. Marconato was dropped. With the coming of Professor 
Vaughan who, with a slight interruption, remained in the De- 
partment until his death, and added much to its prestige, a deci- 
sive step toward organizing a real Department of Italian at the 
University of.California was made. His appointment was announced 
in the following terms by the President: 

It is a pleasure to record the appointment of H. H. Vaughan as 
Professor of Italian, thus fulfilling a long-felt desire not only among 
all interested in the study of Italian within the university but also 
among our many Italian friends in the Bay region. For a number of 
years past the most prominent Italians in the Bay region have been 
very eager to support any movement that might strengthen the in- 
terest of the University in the language, the literature, and the culture 
of Italy. They have held out hopes to us, which we believe will soon 


be realized, of aiding in the establishment of a Chair of Italian, as 
well as contributing to the formation of an excellent library .. .* 


There were no changes in elementary Italian, except that Professor 


Vaughan took over Italian D, while the remaining courses were 
assigned to Miss Tommasini and Miss Garibaldi. Three new courses 
were added to the upper division : Italian 101A-101B, Conversation 
and Composition, a three unit year course, given by Miss Tom- 
masini; Italian 109A-109B, Dante’s Vita Nuova and the Divina 
Commedia, open to students with six units of upper division Ital- 
ian (a great advance over the original requirements), given by 
Professor Vaughan; Italian 199, Special Study for advanced un- 
dergraduates, one to five units, offered by the Staff, with Dr. Hills 
in charge. Two other upper division courses, Italian 103, and Ital- 
ian 108, were assigned to Professor Vaughan, but 108 was starred. 

The Department continued to grow in 1924-25, and another 
name was added to the Staff: Dominic P. Rotunda, A.M., Associate 
in Italian, who gave two sections of elementary Italian, and a new 
upper division course: Italian 102A-102B, Contemporary Drama, a 
three unit year course, with lectures, readings, discussion and re- 
ports. Miss Garibaldi, Miss Tommasini, and Professor Vaughan 
took care of the remaining lower division work; Miss Tomassini 
continued to give Italian 101, and Professor Vaughan gave Italian 
109; Dante’s Vita Nuova and the Divina Commedia. Italian 103 
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and 108 were starred, and Italian 199 had its maximum number of 
units reduced from five to two. Three new graduate courses were 
listed: Italian 200A-200B, The Trecento; Italian 201A-201B, Ital- 
ian Philology; Italian 202A-202B, The Cinquecento. Professor 
Vaughan was in charge of these courses, but he offered only Ital- 
ian 202, while the other two courses were starred. Three courses 
were offered during the Summer session of that year: Elementary 
Italian, given by Miss Garibaldi, and two upper division courses: 
Italian 102, Contemporary Drama, and Italian 120, Lectures and 
readings from Dante, both given by Professor Vaughan. Being in 
a position to offer a well-balanced, and complete program, the 
Department also felt that it was sufficiently well-equipped to give 
graduate degrees in Italian. Consequently, detailed graduate di- 
vision requirements were devised for that purpose, and were duly 
printed in the University Register, Part II, pp. 140-141. The De- 
partment of Italian had finally become an established reality ' 
Since the requirements for the Master degree and the Doctorate in 
Italian have not changed much, perhaps it will be well to sum- 
marize them here. 


1. Students specializing in Italian and wishing to pursue graduate 
work in the department were expected to have a major in Italian con 
sisting of twenty-four semester units of upper division Italian, six of 
which could be in advanced French or Spanish. Familiarity with two 
other Komance Languages, and ability to read German, were considered 
indispensable. 

2. For the Master’s degree the minimum requirements were twenty 
semester units, of which twelve were to be strictly graduate work, and 
a thesis which would count from two to four units. An optional! plan, 
added later, required twenty-four semester units, of which twelve were 
to be strictly graduate work, followed by an examination, and no thesis 

3. For the degree of Doctor of Philosophy the requirements were: 

a. A reading knowledge of French, German, Latin, and Spanish. 

b. The A.B. degree, with the equivalent of a major of twenty-four 
units of upper division Italian, four of which could be in ad- 
vanced French and Spanish. 

. The satisfactory completion of one year’s work in a recognized 
Graduate School. 

. Two years of residence according to the regulations of the 
Graduate Division. 

», Graduate courses in Vulgar Latin, General Romance linguistics, 
and Italian Philology. A course in Phonetics and Syntax also 
was recommended. 

. A detailed knowledge of Italian Literature, including a thorough 
acquaintance with its masterpieces and movements from the 
earliest days to the present, together with its bibliography. 

g. A general knowledge of French and Spanish literatures read in 
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the original, including Old French, Old Provencal, and Old 
Spanish. Some acquaintance with Portuguese was deemed de- 
sirable. 

. A doctoral thesis based on new and unpublished material, rep- 

resenting at least the equivalent of «ne year’s time devoted ex- 
clusively to original investigation. 
The candidate was expected to pass to the satisfaction of an ex- 
amining committee, appointed by the Dean of the Graduate 
Division, a final examination covering the thesis and related 
subjects. A later requirement included an oral or written ex- 
amination on all subjects studied, before being advanced to 
candidacy. 


These requirements, with minor modifications, are still in force.’ 

There were no additions to the Staff for the academic year 
1925-26, but two changes appeared: Professor Vaughan was made 
Chairman of the Department, and Miss Tommasini became Mrs. 
Piccirillo. The lower division work remained the same, except that 
there were four sections of Italian 1. Italian 101, 103, 108, 109, and 
199 were the upper division courses offered, and Italian 102, Con- 
temporary Drama, was starred. The graduate courses, however, 
had grown into six, one of which, Italian 202 The Cinquecento, was 
starred. Those offered were Italian 200, The Trecento; 201A, 
Italian Philology, a two unit first semester course, given by Pro- 
fessor Hills; 201B, Italian Dialects, a two unit second semester 
course, offered by Professor Vaughan; 203A-203B, Dante and his 
Philosophie background, a year course, also given by Professor 
Vaughan ; and 229, Special Study for graduates, given by the Staff, 
with Dr. Hills in charge. 

Things remained practically the same during the academic year 
1926-27. There were no additions to the Staff, and no important 
changes either in lower division or upper division courses, except 
that Italian 108, the Italian Novel, was omitted from the Rester, 
and Italian 102, Contemporary Drama, was given by Mr. Rotunda. 
Three graduate courses: Italian 200, The Trecento; 201, Italian 
Philology ; and 203A-203B, Dante and his philosophic background, 
were all starred. Italian 201, Italian dialects; 202A-202B, The 
Cinquecento, and 229, Special Study for graduates, were all given 
by Professor Vaughan. Two elementary courses, and one upper 
division course, Italian 104, Contemporary Italian Literature, were 
offered during the summer session (1926), by Mr| Rotunda and 
Mrs. Piccirillo. Something must have happened, in the meantime, 
to induce Professor Vaughan, a very sensitive man, to resign. He 
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was replaced temporarily by Dr. Stanley A. Smith (Associate Pro- 
fessor of Romanic Languages, Stanford University), Lecturer in 
Italian. Since the number of lower division students was growing, 
another Teaching Assistant. Maria P. Bizzoni, was added to the 
Staff in 1927. The lower division courses were given by Miss 
Bizzoni, Miss Garibaldi, Mrs. Piccirillo and Mr. Rotunda. Mrs. 
Piccirillo also gave Italian 101, Conversation and Composition, as 
well as Italian 103, Modern Italian Literature; Mr. Rotunda gave 
Italian 102, Contemporary Drama, and Professor Smith took care 
of the remaining courses: Italian 109, 199, 200, and 229. 

An interesting statement, which sheds some light on Professor 
Vaughan’s resignation, is contained in the departmental report, 
published in the Annual President’s Report for the year 1927-28, 
p. 50. After stating that there had been in recent years a steady 
increase in the number of students enrolled in Italian, and giving 
some statistics, the report continues: 

The Department was materially assisted in the work of instruction 
by Professor Stanley A. Smith of Stanford University, who accepted 
appointment as lecturer, and gave one graduate course and one course 


in Dante. For the second term Dr. H. H. Vaughan was appointed lec- 
turer. He is completing a philological treatise on the Sicilian dialects. 


We have the impression, based on a vague recollection which dates 
back to 1929, that the reason Professor Vaughan resigned was 
because this treatise on Sicilian dialects had been submitted for 
publication to the University Press, and had been turned down by 
the Editorial Committee. The treatise must still be in the offices 
of the Department of Italian in Ms. form, and was never pub- 
lished because Professor Vaughan lost interest in it and refused 
to revise it. 

Meanwhile the Italian-Americans of the Bay region, and other 
friends of Italy, having collected the necessary funds for the estab- 
lishment of a Chair of Italian Culture, turned them over to the 
University in Transamerica stocks, and the Chair was officially 
inaugurated in the Fall semester, 1928, with Professor Carlo For- 
michi of the University of Rome, as its first occupant.” This im- 
portant event was reported by the President of the University as 
follows: 

Another splendid gift received by the University, early in 1928, is 


the foundation for a Chair of Italian Culture. The financial endow- 
ment of this Chair, generous in amount. has been contributed by citi- 
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zens of California who take special interest in Italian institutions; 
by many citizens who are of Italian birth; by many others who are 
of Italian ancestry; and by still others of American ancestry who 


know Italy well. 
It is intended that the Chair of Italian Culture shall be filled dur- 


ing one semester of each year by a carefully selected representative of 
Italian culture, who shall describe and interpret the principal elements 
of Italian civilization and the leading accomplishments of Italy along 
the lines of scholarship and art in their many fields and forms.™ 


This statement is followed by the announcement of another sub- 
stantial gift in support of the Giannini Foundation of Agricultural 
Economics, made by the then Bancitaly Corporation in honor of 
A. P. Giannini. The gift amounted to a half million dollars for 
the construction of what is now known as Giannini Hall. Another 
million dollars was added by the same source for the endowment of 
the Foundation. More money was contributed by Mrs. Fontana of 
San Francisco for the purchase of Italian books housed in a special 
room in the main University Library. This formed the nucleus of 
what was known as the Fontana Library, which has now been 
merged with a much richer collection of books purchased later in 
Italy from the descendants of Francesco Maria Trevisani, and 
known here as the Trevisani Library.” 


II 

I have so far traced the history of the Department of Italian 
for nearly four decades, pointing out how painfully slow and un- 
certain was its progress during the first ten years of its develop- 
ment. Some progress was made during the next fifteen years, but 
it was not until after the first World War that interest in Italian 
grew appreciably. It was accentuated by the recurrence of the 
sixth centenary of Dante’s death, commemorated all over the civil- 
ized world, the advent of Fascism in Italy, the pride persons of 
Italian extraction began to show in all things Italian, the favor- 
able economic conditions, the determination on the part of those 
in charge of Italian to see it grow, and the generosity of the Ital- 
ian-Americans in California and other friends of Italy whose finan- 
cial aid made it possible for the Department to enrich its library 
and to establish a Chair of Italian Culture which has already made 
it possible for the University to bring here twelve eminent Italians, 
and will bring many more in the future. It will be my pleasure 
now to resume and continue this survey from 1928 to 1957. 
Since this period is more familiar to me because it coincides with 
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the years I spent at the University, in tracing it I shall resort to 
my memory as well as to the material available in print. And I 
shall be less impersonal and more subjective. 

Two very notable events took place in 1928: the inauguration 
of the Chair of Italian Culture with Professor Formichi as its 
first occupant, already mentioned, and the transference of the 
Chairmanship of the Department to Professor Rudolph Altroechi, 
who held it for nineteen years. Under his direction and guidance, 
a greater impetus and more stability and definiteness of purpose 
were given to the upper division and graduate work in Italian. 
Teaching Assistants were selected with more care, and with the 
understanding that they were primarily graduate students ex- 
pected to work for higher degrees in Italian, and rarely, if at all, 
were they allowed to teach anything but lower division classes. 

Since the activities, changes, and the accomplishments of the 
Department during the years 1928-1930, were reported by the 
Chairman to the President of the University, and give a complete 
account, they will be reproduced here verbally. 


After a successful Summer Session, work in Italian began in Aug- 
ust, 1928, with such a large number of students in the elementary 
course that it was necessary to appoint two additional instructors: 
Mr. O. D. Ronchi, and Miss Indovina. There were seven sections of 
Italian A. The personnel of the Department consisted of Dr. H. H. 
Vaughan, Lecturer; Dr. D. P. Rotunda, Instructor; the following As- 
sociates: Mrs. M. T. Piccirillo, Miss Indovina, Mr. Ronchi, and Mr. 
Altrocchi, the newly appointed Professor of Italian, and Chairman of 
the Department. 

For the academic year 1929-1930, Dr. Vaughan was reappointed 
Professor of Italian, Dr. Rotunda resigned, and both Miss Indovina 
and Mr. Ronchi left us. Miss Indovina achieved her A.M. in Italian 
that year. Two new associates were appointed: Mr. M. de Filippis and 
Mr. E. Gianturco. Mr. E. Giachino of Turin, became the holder of the 
Italian-American Fellowship in Berkeley, and Mr. R. V. Giffin held a 
similar fellowship in Italy. 

The number of students has remained about the same, totaling 
264 and 280 per term, probably the largest number ever registered 
in Italian in an American university. 

The policy of the Department has been particularly to develop 
graduate studies and research, and to encourage our associates to 
achieve their doctorate. At the end of the academic year 1929-30, the 
Department had five candidates for the doctorate, two of them, Mrs. 
Piccirillo and Mr. De Filippis, officially admitted to candidacy. The 
senior members of the Department, particularly, proved their pro- 
ductive scholarship in frequent publications such as textbooks, and 
research articles or reviews contributed to learned periodicals. 

The Department has also endeavored to enrich the Italian collection 
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in the Library, and is glad to report that, in addition to the yearly 
budget allotment, it has purchased by means of gifts books to the 
amount of $3,950... . 

During the two summer sessions the Department, in collaboration 
with Dean Bruce, has called to the University the most promising 
available scholars in Italian: Prof. J. E. Shaw, of the University of 
Toronto, in 1929, and Prof. Giorgio La Piana, of Harvard, during 1930." 


The report mentions also the importance acquired by the Depart- 
ment as a serious center for Italian studies; two prizes awarded to 
the most deserving students in upper division Italian; and some 
lectures given in San Francisco by the occupants of the Chair of 
Italian Culture and other speakers provided by the Department. 

Out of the five candidates for the doctorate mentioned in the 
report, four failed to achieve it for various reasons, and the first 
one, under Professor Altrocchi’s regime, was awarded in 1933. 
Twelve others followed later, so that, counting Dr. Rotunda’s, 
which was awarded before Professor Altrocchi’s arrival at Berke- 
ley, fourteen persons so far have received their Ph.D. degrees in 
Italian at the University of California.“ 

In addition to the changes in the teaching staff, some new 
courses were added to those already offered, while others changed 
hands, lost their fluidity, and became fixed in their numbering, 
substance, and instructors. An effort was made to give courses 
that would be most useful to the students, and the program was 
arranged so as to give courses offering chronological continuity 
and completeness. The lower division courses were more closely 
integrated. Italian 101, the last and the most advanced grammar 
course for upper division students, aimed at presenting points of 
grammar and syntax not covered in lower division courses; it was 
conducted in Italian, and gave students an opportunity to learn 
to speak and write Italian correctly as well as to increase their 
fluency. Italian 103, devoted for many years to Modern Italian 
literature, became a survey course, with syllabus and lectures in 
Italian, covering the most important authors from Dante’s time 
to the present. Some reading from the most representative authors, 
with commentary, was done in class by the Instructor, while addi- 
tional reading of complete works, with written reports, was as- 
signed to the students each semester. Since this was one of two 
courses (the other being Dante), which graduate students from the 
other Romance departments needed and took, the Instructor 
eventually shaped the course to suit their needs and their prepa- 
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ration, always keeping it on a very high level. The remaining upper 
division courses, 102, 104, 109, and others added periodically, were 
meant to give our major students a better and more complete 
knowledge of important periods in Italian literature or literary 
genre, and some detailed knowledge and appreciation of the greatest 
poetic masterpiece in Italian literature, the Divina Commedia, to 
which were added some of Dante’s minor works. Italian 199, was 
a reading course in which the more promising upper division stu- 
dents were allowed to do some independent work on authors of 
their choice, under the guidance of the Instructor. These courses 
also aimed at preparing the continuing students to do graduate 
work. A certain amount of continuity and integration was ef- 
fected in the organization of graduate courses. Some of them dealt 
with important periods of Italian literature, or with some outstand- 
ing figures such as Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, Ariosto, Tasso, and 
others. One or two courses dealt with philology and Italian dia- 
lects, which attempted to give some scientific knowledge of Italian 
to the students. Others treated, discussed, and clarified literary. 
or linguistic problems. Most of these courses were given in alter- 
nate years to suit the needs and the number of students and Teach- 
ing Assistants available in the Department each year. Occasion- 
ally a seminar course would be given in order to train the students 
in doing independent research. This policy, adopted around 1928, 
was followed more or less closely for several years until the second 
World War came to disrupt everything, and the Department of 
Italian, which had functioned normally until then, began to crumble. 
It reached its lowest ebb between 1943 and 1944, when the number 
of students, amounting to about 300 each semester in normal years, 
dropped to seventy-five. So discouraging was the situation that, 
in preparing the schedule of courses for 1944, it was deemed neces- 
sary to omit most of the upper division and graduate courses, and 
to list only three: 103, 109, and 150, which were included in the 
Register conditionally, and were accompanied by a note stating 
that they would be given only if a sufficient number of students 
enrolled in them. Italian 199, and 229 were left in the Register, 
but there were no students for them. The blow administered to us 
was so hard that we lost not only most of our students, but our 
assistants as well. Some of these joined the armed forces. Had it 
not been for the Army that sent us eighty military men for in- 
tensive training in Italian, some of us might have been compelled 
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to join some other department. That, by the way, was exactly what 
happened to most of the teachers of Italian in our secondary 
schools, and in some of our small colleges and universities where 
Italian was being taught by people with divided allegiance, and 
little or no concern for it. Budgetary considerations, lack of inter- 
est in the humanities on the part of some administrators, preju- 
dices against Italian by some narrow-minded educators, negative 
attitude of some foreign language teachers who feel that it is against 
their interests to encourage the study of Italian, apathy or culpable 
indifference on the part of those who could exercise their influence 
upon school authorities, have been largely responsible for the fail- 
ure to bring back the study of Italian to a position of prominence 
to which it is entitled. 

The depression in Italian at the University of California ended 
with Italy’s capitulation in 1943, and more definitely a year later, 
when the war ended. Enrollment in Italian increased slowly at 
first, but as the years went by, the number of students enrolled in 
our classes, especially in the lower division, grew so rapidly as to 
create serious administrative problems for the Chairman. With 
the increase in enrollment, upper division and graduate courses 
began to reappear in the Register, and the number of Teaching As- 
sistants increased with them. In 1947, I was made full professor 
and Chairman of the Department, a position I held until 1957 when 
I resigned after twenty-nine long years of service and devotion to 
the Department which grew to proportions never attained before 
anywhere in the country. Largely because interest in Italian was 
not revived in our secondary schools, it became increasingly diffi- 
eult for us to convince our students to major in Italian. They were 
also discouraged by the School of Education which constantly 
forced students of Italian not to major or minor in it, because 
teaching positions would not be available for them after gradua- 
tion. Meanwhile, retirement and death, deprived the Department 
of the valuable services and advice of both Professor Vaughan, who 
died in 1947, and Professor Altroechi, who passed away in 1953. 
I had hoped to be able to replace them with outstanding men who 
would attract graduate students to the Department and make it a 
real center for Italian studies. But first class men in our field, 
as everybody knows, are not very numerous in this country. The 
few scholars with an established reputation whom I knew in Amer- 
iea, and that we might have wanted for our Department, had good 
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positions and higher remuneration elsewhere. I was unable to get 
them from Italy, and those who came here to occupy the Chair of 
Italian Culture, refused to remain permanently. Under the eir- 
cumstances, I made an attempt to fill our vacancies with the best 
material that was then available. 

Meanwhile, students in our lower division kept on growing so 
rapidly that by 1957 total enrollment in the Department had 
reached the incredible number of eleven hundred students. The 
greatest difficulty I had was to find Teaching Assistants who 
would be acceptable to our Graduate School, whose requirements 
have always been very high, and, at the same time, be adequately 
prepared to teach our numerous lower division students. Once ac- 
cepted, they were expected to do excellent work leading to higher 
degrees, and were required to do good teaching, which was directed 
and supervised by the Chairman. Italian 206, a course on Prob- 
lems in Italian, became a teachers’ training course, in which the 
assistants and the Instructor discussed intricate points of gram- 
mar and syntax, methods of presenting Italian to American stu- 
dents, and other pedagogical matters. Teaching Assistants who 
did not come up to our expectations, or failed to meet our require- 
ments, were dismissed after one year, or even earlier. Some were 
engaged as section assistants and were allowed to teach only one 
section ; others, with better training and higher degrees, were taken 
as Associates, and were kept in the Department for an indefinite 
period of time. 

The Administration was being consulted regularly, and Dean 
Davis, of the College of Letters and Science, who was familiar with 
all our problems, always gave us his support, both moral and 
financial. What the Department did, was never done without his 
knowledge and consent, and I followed his advice even when he 
suggested the discontinuance of some upper division courses with 
a small number of students in them, not a wise thing to do in a 
Department that was striving to develop its upper division. To 
look after the interests of the Department and get favorable re- 
sults, I sacrificed everything, my research work and sabbaticals in- 
cluded. But the fact that our Department was growing so large 
was not looked upon favorably by the members of the other foreign 
language departments who were losing some of their students to 
us. They began to ask irritating questions. ‘‘Why so many stu- 
dents in Italian?’’ ‘‘Is not Italian growing dangerously big?’’ 
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They wanted Italian to remain subordinated and ‘‘ancillary’’ to 
the other foreign languages. We wanted Italian to be second to 
none, and worked hard to develop it. We attracted students be- 
cause we were interested in them, and did more for them. It was 
not because we were less rigorous and more generous with our 
grades, which I personally checked every semester before turning 
them over to the Registrar’s office. Nor was it because, having 
agreed way back in 1943 to make all lower division foreign lan- 
guage courses, four unit courses, I insisted upon adhering to our 
agreement, and would not add a fifth hour of attendance as it was 
done arbitrarily by two other departments. In so far as I can re- 
member, the number of credit-units in foreign languages was al- 
ways based on the number of hours of classroom attendance, with 
daily assignments, each requiring two additional hours of home- 
work. It is so stated in one of the by-laws (1240), which reads: 
‘‘The value of a course in units shall be reckoned at the rate of 
one unit for three hours’ work per week per semester on the part 
of the student, or the equivalent.’ Forcing the students to attend 
classes five times a week for four units of credit looks very much 
like an obvious inconsistency, and seems to violate a regulation 
approved by the Senate in 1957, which limited the foreign language 
requirements to twelve units in one language instead of sixteen in 
two languages.” By what method of computation does one get 
twelve units out of fifteen hours of classroom attendance? 

We introduced one innovation in our first year Italian: we very 
prudently refrained from giving our students an indigestion of 
formal English grammar, and taught them more Italian, the lan- 
guage they wanted to learn. At least, that was our intention. And 
we did not do that to make Italian easier, but to get better and 
more immediate results. Used with our soldiers during the second 
World War, our method proved to be much more effective than 
the one introduced in our public schools many generations ago and 
still foreed upon our students by dull, uninformed teachers in some 
of our public schools. The new method is being adopted all over 
the country by intelligent, forward-looking teachers, who do not 
want to see modern foreign languages studied under compulsion as 
‘‘mental discipline,’’ which will inevitably end by killing them as 
it did Greek and Latin. Modern foreign languages are living lan- 
guages, and the students who study them want to learn to speak 
as well as to read and write them. And they can be taught suc- 
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cessfully with a minimum of formal English grammar which stu- 
dents should learn from their English teachers, and not in for- 
eign language courses. If our secondary schools fail to train prop- 
erly our students in English, and if some of our colleges and uni- 
versities permit students to graduate with deficiencies in their 
mother tongue, it is not up to foreign language teachers to try to 
rectify the situation: they are expected to teach foreign languages. 
Public criticism against modern foreign languages has been mo- 
notonously the same: ‘‘We study them, but do not learn to speak 
them.’’ That was what prompted our Department to modify our 
method of teaching, and we got results because we gave our stu- 
dents what they wanted. Why did we do it? Simply because we 
believe that the old method of foreign language teaching has be- 
come obsolete, and also because we felt that it was our duty to look 
after the interests of the students and of the Department which 
we wanted to see grow in size and in distinction. And we started 
at the bottom because we felt that it was the normal thing to do. 
You cannot construct an enduring edifice without a strong founda- 
tion. What we had hoped to do eventually was to make our De- 
partment a real center for Italian studies. We had the students as 
well as the support of the Italian-Americans in the Bay region who 
have done so much for our University in the past. What we needed 
was the continued encouragement and the financial support of the 
Administration. But the new Dean, a botanist, began to obstruct 
our work, and I resigned. He insisted that we should ‘‘develop 
the Department at the top,’’ not realizing, of course, that without 
a large number of lower division students it would be impossible 
to build the upper division, and have Teaching Assistants for our 
graduate courses. And since we could not expect to draw students 
for our upper division courses from our high schools because very 
few of them offer Italian, we had to prepare them ourselves at the 
University. Figures released by the California State of Education 
for the Fall of 1959, show that at that time 157,502 students were 
taking Spanish in our secondary schools; 47,954 were enrolled in 
French; Latin came next with 37,014 students ;" German followed 
with 15,444 students; next came Russian with 940 students; then 
came Italian, the Cinderella, at the bottom, with 837 students. The 
figures for Italian more than justify the line of action we were 
following in our Department. And they should cause great con- 
cern to all those who are interested in the study of Italian. Why 
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this enormous disparity in the number of students enrolled in 
foreign languages in our secondary schools? It is certainly not due 
to the relative merits or the so-called ‘‘practical value’’ of these 
languages. There are many reasons and many factors which have 
created this deplorable situation and keep it alive, and I have 
already mentioned some of them. Fortunately, despite all this, we 
have been witnessing during the past ten years and more in our 
higher institutions a steady though often small increase in the 
study of Italian. Let us hope that the pace will be accelerated. 


M. De Fiierts 
Berkeley, Calif. 


1The same situation, unfortunately, still prevails in some of our col- 
leges and universities. 

* He died on December 23, 1903, according to a note in the Register. 

* Until after 1920 when, mainly for political reasons, Italian began its 
upward trend, teachers of Italian in our colleges and universities were 
obliged to teach French, or Spanish, or both, in addition to Italian. It is 
still being done in places where Italian, for various reasons, was kept 
from growing. 

* Professor Grandgent was born in 1862 and died in 1939. His annotated 
edition of the Divine Comedy, familiar to all students of Dante, was first 
published in 1909. It was revised and published again in 1933, and still 
remains an excellent text. Equally fine are all his other works. 

* Annual President's Report for 1921-22. p. 45. A metal bust of Dante, 
the work of Umberto Baglioni, prominently located in the main Library, 
dates back to this event. 

*That graduate students interested in law and agriculture were called 
upon to teach Italian indicates that the urgency must have been consid- 
erable, and that trained teachers of Italian, who selected teaching as a 
career, were not available. 

*The idea of assigning upper division courses to graduate students 
without the doctorate would be unthinkable today, but it seems to have 
been very common in those days. 

* Annual President's Report for 1922-23, p. 23. 

*Some reading in Latin American literature, to be covered in the 
examination for advancement to candidacy, has been added lately by the 
Department of Spanish. 

”For a detailed account of the history of the Chair of Italian Culture 
for the first three decades of its existence, see: Italica, Vol. XXXV, No. 3, 
(1958), pp. 145-155. 

4 Annual President’s Report for the year 1927-28, p. 19. 

™For an account of the Trevisani Library, see Italica, Vol. VII, 2, 
(June, 1930); and Vol. IX, 4 (December, 1932). 

™ Biennial Report of the President of the University for 1928-1929, 


1929-1930, pp. 68-70. 
* Chronologically arranged, they are: D. P. Rotunda, 1928; M. De Fi- 
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lippis, 1933; C. S. Singleton, 1936; C. Speroni, 1938; Father P. C. Rossi, 
1940; Mother A. Olga Rossi, 1941; L. D. Sandri, 1942; R. B. Sangiorgi, 
1944; C. Golino, 1948; A. Ciani, 1949; H. Noce, 1951; D. J. Pratola, 1952; 
D. Ortisi, 1956; and E. S. Hatzantonis, 1958. All but two of the persons 
listed above, were Teaching Assistants in the Department, like many 
others who failed to achieve the doctorate, or are still working for it. 
The Ph.D. at the University of California is a Romance degree, with em- 
phasis on philology or on one of the major Romance literatures. The 
Master’s degree may be, and usually is, limited solely to Italian, and many 
of them have been awarded in the past. 

*% By-Laws and Regulations of the Academic Senate (Univ. of Calif.) 
July, 1960, p. 187. 

* Ibid., p. 93. 

"This seems to indicate that interest in the study of Latin is being 
revived in our secondary schools, which is, indeed, a good sign. 





A NOVEL EXPERIMENT CARRIED FOR 
TWO YEARS: TEACHING OF 
ITALIAN BY TAPE 


(Description of First Year Italian, 1958-1959 experiment) 


S J. S. Morton High School was invited by the National As- 
sociation of Secondary School Principals’ Commission on the 
Experimental Study of the Utilization of the Staff in the Secondary 
School, the Foreign Language Department decided to participate 
in this program. There was a beginning class in Italian for which 
there was no teacher. Using this class in the project, the experi- 
ment was to determine to what extent a teacher trained in lan- 
guages, but not in the particular language under investigation, 
could teach Italian, having at her disposal tapes prepared by a 
master teacher of Italian. Therefore, the hypothesis was that the 
language instruction under thees conditions could be effective. 

A grammar text was adopted as a basic textbook. Since most 
texts now have only one section in each chapter devoted to con- 
versation, and since this experiment was to be basically a tape- 
conducted experiment, it was necessary to alter the method of ap- 
proach used in the text and write a supplementary number of 
exercises based entirely on the aural-oral method. 

Briefly each supplement contains nine parts which were all taped 
in the following order: 

Reading 
Word List 
Drill on Consonants and Vowels 
Points of Grammar Explained 
Language Practice in Dialogue Form 
Examples of Grammatical Patterns 
Oral Comprehension 
Summarizing and Further Illustrating All Points of 
Grammar Presented in the Chapter 
9. ‘‘Quanto Sapete?’’ or ‘‘How Much Do You Know?’’— 
Chapter Test 

The periods of instruction were 55 minutes long. The recorded 

lessons were from 5 to 10 minutes long. The students used ear- 
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phones to listen to the recorded material. The material was pre- 
sented in sections of about one to two minutes in length. Then the 
students went over the material with the teacher without the use 
of tape. Each day students were given an opportunity to practice 
conversation with a partner or to task and answer questions with 
a partner. Time for practicing writing was also given to the 
students. 

The master teacher, on the basis of his experience, has set up 
normal goals to be achieved. 

From time to time the students were recorded to test their prog- 
gress in reading, speaking, and understanding the foreign lan- 
guage by answering questions, and by short conversations with a 
partner. A written examination Quanto Sapete? or ‘‘How Much 
Do You Know?”’ was also administered at the end of each chapter 
to determine their growth in this field. 

Weekly visitations were made by the master teacher to check 
on the progress of the students in this experimental class. 


II. Description of Second Year Italian, 1959-1960 experiment. 

Since it has been common practice in most high schools in Amer- 
ica to consider the normal high school foreign language program 
as a two-year course of study, it was therefore, suggested that the 
experiment started in the 1958-59 school year be repeated and con- 
tinued for another year. The request was approved by the Ford 
Foundation, and the experiment was repeated for first year Italian 
and continued into second year Italian, so that in 1959-60 there 
were two sections of Italian involved in this experiment. 

The underlying philosophy and methodology utilized in the 
teaching of the first and second year of Italian were basically the 
same. However, the very nature of the second year Italian neces- 
sitated several changes in material content. For instance, for the 
second year of Italian it was necessary to review the points of 
grammar which were studied in the first year and appropriate 
materials had to be prepared. Beyond this, additional material 
was prepared with increasing degree of difficulty which was in 
consonance with the students’ achievement or mastery of the sub- 
ject. The grammar text which was adopted for second year Italian 
is: Basic Italian by Charles Speroni and Carlo L. Golino. 

Since the grammar text was not easily adaptable to this experi- 
ment, the method of approach employed in the text had to be 
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altered and, for each chapter, a supplementary number of exer- 
cises based entirely on the aural-oral method had to be written. 

Briefly, each supplement contains eight parts which were all 
taped in the following order: 


Section 1—Aural Drill 

This section is made up of two subsections which, for the sake of 
clarity, we shall denominate ‘‘aural drill’’ and ‘‘aural-oral 
drill.’’ This consists of a selection in the foreign language writ- 
ten mostly in dialogue form, dealing with one phase or another 
of Italian culture. 

This selection has been recorded previously on tape on normal 
speed. The students are now directed to listen to it as it is 
played, and they are urged to pay special attention to intona- 
tion and pronunciation. 

In the second reading of this selection, which we call ‘‘aural-oral 
drill’’ and which had been recorded on a much slower speed 
than the first reading, a pause is provided after each sentence, 
at which time, students are asked to repeat exactly as they hear. 


Section 2—Drill on Pronunciation 

In the first 15 chapters, this part was dedicated to drilling the 
students on the correct pronunciation of certain clusters of vow- 
els and consonants which are difficult to pronounce. To this 
end we utilized nonsense words and phrases such as tongue- 
twisters, riddles, and rhymed verses. From chapter 16 on, we 
began to use fables, popular Italian songs, short poems and 
epigrams. 

Here the students are urged to memorize these exercises. 

Section 3—Practical Grammar 

In Section three, called ‘‘Practical Grammar,’’ new points of 
grammar are studied and explained. This is followed by a con- 
siderably large number of sample sentences in the foreign lan- 
guage with the intent to give the student a working knowledge, 
if not a mastery, of these points of grammar. 


Section 4—Aural-Oral Drill—WordList 
In Section four called ‘‘ Aural-oral Drill,’’ new words presented 


in the chapter are studied and good pronunciation and correct 
usage are stressed. 


? 
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Section 5—Grammatical Patterns 

In this section, additional points of grammar in the chapter are 
explained in detail and amply illustrated with abundant exam- 
ples. Occasionally, points of grammar studied previously are 
reviewed. 


Section 6—Oral Questions and Comprehension 
This section consists of about 25 to 35 questions in Italian based 
on the reading or lettura which was studied earlier in the chapter. 


Section 7—Ripasso—Review of Grammatical Ferms 

This section consists of a large number of short sentences which 
further illustrates all points of grammar covered in the chapter. 
In addition to this, points of grammar studied previously are 
often reviewed in this section. 


Section 8—Quanto Sapete? How Much Do You Know? 


This section is a carefully prepared test based only on one chap- 
ter, to examine the growth of the students in the written lan- 


guage. 
Cultural Material 


One of the objectives of foreign language teaching is to expose 
the students to the cultural heritage of the country whose language 
is being studied in order that he may widen his horizons and not 
build walls of prejudice around himself. To the attainment of this 
objective an excellent text was selected dealing with the various 
aspects of Italian life and culture, and its contributions to the 
world. The text-book selected was ‘‘Sotto Un Cielo Azzuro,’’ by 
Professor J. L. Russo of the University of Wisconsin. It was thought 
that the students should become familiar with four great periods of 
learning, namely: 

Ancient Rome 
Medieval Italy 
. Renaissance Italy 
4. Modern Italy 
To this end, the material in the book was subdivided into seven 
groups, each one containing one phase or another of the various 
aspects of the Italian culture. 
Here briefly is the description of each one of them: 
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Group one deals with several topics such as the origin of Euro- 
pean languages, the four seasons in Italy, the Italian artisans, 
the geography of Italy, and three short poems. 


Group two gives a description of houses in Italy, foods pre- 
pared and served in the various sections of the country and, the 
observation of Christmas Eve and Christmas Day. 


Group three begins with three short poems and then gives a 
brief description of ten important Italian cities. 


Group four takes the students 2,700 years back to look into the 
foundation, growth, and expansion, decline and fall of the Ro- 
man Empire, its customs and its traditions. 


Group five deals with two great Italians of the Middle Ages— 
Marco Polo and Dante Alighieri. It, also includes three ex- 
cerpts from the Divine Comedy. 


Group siz deals with the Italian Renaissance and some of the 
men who made this period of Italian history great, such as 
Colombo, Michelangelo, Da Vinci, Raffaello and Galilei. 


Group seven—This group deals with the Italian fight for inde- 


pendence and unification. It begins with Napoleon Bonaparte on 
whose meteoric rise the Italians had placed their hopes for in- 
dependence, and coneludes with the foundation of the Italian 
Kingdom in 1870. 


Ill. Highlights of the Experiment 

It must be strongly emphasized that the two cooperating teach- 
ers worked together harmoniously during the two years. This co- 
operation, harmony and working togetherness may have been the 
strongest factor in the successful] completion of this experiment. 

Both teachers displayed a great amount of enthusiasm through- 
out the two years. It is the unshakable conviction of the master 
teacher that without the utter dedication and devotion of the par- 
ticipating teacher, Miss Emilie Jahelka who, incidentally, gave 
some assistance in preparing this article, the experiment would not 
have been as successful. This devotion and enthusiasm was dis- 
played at all times whether it was working with the master teacher 
or in the classroom with the students. The students responded 
warmly to this enthusiasm, thus creating an excellent student- 
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teacher rapport. Perhaps the students realized that the teacher, 
in the process of teaching them Italian, learned the language right 
along with them thus creating this wholesome classroom condition. 

Strangely enough, this experiment seems to have caught the at- 
tention not only of language teachers but also of school board 
members and administrators. This is evidenced by the fact that 
our experimental class has been visited by people from Illinois, 
Indiana, Wisconsin, Connecticut, New Jersey, New York and far 
away Texas. In addition to these visitors many letters were re- 
ceived requesting detailed information on the materials, method, 
and results of the experiment. 


IV. Results 

It may be interesting to point out that at the outset only eleven 
students took part in this experiment. This group was carried on 
into the second year of Italian under the same experiment. How- 
ever, this group was considerably reduced because three students 
graduated from high school and two moved out of the district, thus 
leaving only six students for the second year. 

By the end of the first year the interest created by this experi- 
ment throughout the school caused an increase in the number of stu- 
dents enrolled in Italian in the two schools as well as in the Jun- 
ior College. 

The experiment was, then, repeated with a new group of 31 stu- 
dents. It seem remarkable that at the end of the second year the 
interest grew still more as is evidenced by the fact that the enroll- 
ment in Italian for this year is two large classes of first year Ital- 
ian and one large class of second year Italian in one high school. 
The other school has three beginning classes, one second year class 
and two college classes. It would be presumptious to attribute this 
growth in enrollment solely to this experiment. However, it is not 
immodest to say that the largest percentage is attributable to it. 

At the outset it was decided not to have a control group to be 
compared with the experimental group. However; on several oc- 
casions the master teacher administered similar tests to the experi- 
mental group as well as to another group taught by a teacher with 
a Master’s Degree in Italian. Amazingly the results showed no sig- 
nificant difference between the two groups. This finding in addi- 
tion to the weekly achievement tests given to the experimental group 
led the master teacher to the conclusion that these students have 
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very well assimilated the material which normally is considered 
one unit of Italian in any high school. 


V. Recommendations 
It is recommended to anyone who may wish to try this type of 
experiment that: 

1. two congenial teachers be selected ; 

2. one of these be a teacher who is thoroughly conversant with 
the language and cultural background of the country whose 
language is to be taught; 

. before seriously embarking upon this experiment, the two 
teachers have a trial run for at least two weeks with some 
15 to 20 volunteer students; by so doing, the teachers will 
gain insight into what lies ahead. 
the two teachers select in advance a good textbook that 
lends itself to this type of experiment, and then prepare 
the daily exercises for the entire year on tape as well as 
in writing. Tests for each chapter ought to be prepared 
in advance. 

FRANK NACCARATO 
Morton Junior College 





ADAM ON THE PRIMAL LANGUAGE: 
“PARADISO” 26.124 


J\ DAM’s discourse on language at Paradiso 26.124 occurs at a 

critical stage in the pilgrim’s increasing awareness of the 
pseudo-Dionysian paradox that the only true statement about 
heavenly good is that it is not good. At each new point in his 
journey he has found that his former words of praise for Beatrice 
are becoming both more and less accurate. As his apprehension of 
her beauty increases, the less adequate ‘‘beautiful’’ seems as an 
adjective. Now, after the glare of her beauty has temporarily 
blinded him, his sight returns and he sees her ‘‘better than before.”’ 
The tension between old nomina and new res is approaching the 
breaking point finally reached in the salita of the thirtieth canto 
where words will lose all reference to his perfected intuition of 
Beatrice’s beauty : 


La bellezza ch’io vidi si trasmoda 
non pur di 14 da noi, ma certo io credo 
che solo il suo fattor tutta la goda ... 
Dal primo giorno ch’io vidi il suo viso 
in questa vita, infino a questa vista, 
non m’é il seguire al tnio cantar preciso: 


ma or convien che mio seguir desista 


pit retro a sua bellezza, poetando, 
com all’ ultimo suo ciascuno artista. 


Adam’s discourse, which immediately follow’s Dante's new aec- 
cess of vision, provides an analysis of this emotionally charged 
semantic problem. The simile which introduces Adam significantly 
emphasizes the connection between affect and expression, between 
the inner impulse and the outward sign: 

Tavolta un animal coperto broglia 
si che l’affetto convien che si paia, 
per lo seguir che face a lui l’invoglia; 
e similmente l’anima primaia 
mi facea trasparer per la coperta 
quant’ ella a compiacermi venia gaia. 
To Dante’s unspoken questions about the date of the Creation, the 
length of the period of innocence, and the nature of the original 
sin, Adam gives brief and rather perfunctory answers. But on the 
topie of the primal language, ‘‘]’idioma ch’usai e ch’io fei’’, his 
reply is detailed and specific: 


La lingua ch’io parlai fu tutta spenta 
innanzi assai ch’all’opra inconsumabile 
fosse la gente di Nembrot attenta; 
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ché nullo effetto mai razionabile, 
per lo piacere uman, che rinovella, 
seguendo il cielo, sempre fu durabile. 


Opera naturale @ ch’uom favella; 
ma cosi o cosi, natura lascia 
poi fare a voi secondo ch v’abbellz 


Pria ch’io scendessi all’ infernale ambascia, 
J s’appellava in terra il sommo bene 
onde vien la letizia che mi fascia; 


El si chiamd da poi, e cid conviene, 
ché l’uso de’ mortali @ come fronda 
in ramo, che sen va ed altra vien¢ 


These lines contain a formal contradiction of almost everything 
that Dante had ever written about the first language of mankind. 
In the De vulgari eloquentia he had maintained that Adam’s lan- 
guage was Hebrew and that it was created by God as one of the 
works of the six days: ‘‘dicimus certam formam locutionis a Deo 
cum anima prima concreatam fuisse; dico autem formam, et quan- 
tum ad rerum vocabula, et quantum ad vocabulorum construc- 
tionem, et quantum ad constructionis prolationem.’’ Here Adam 
tells him that he made his own idiom, and that God did not create 
any particular form of language but only the discursive faculty 
in man. Dante had also asserted that the diversity of tongues was 
the punishment for a specific sin and that it began at the building 
of the Tower of Babel. Adam explains that this diversity is the 
natural result of differing human dispositions and of free will, 
and that it had begun before the Tower was built. In the Convivio 
Dante had identified the Hebrew word El as the original name 
for God and indeed as the first word spoken by Adam. Adam cor- 
rects this mistake and says that /, not El, was the name used 
in Eden. 

The reason that Dante had originally chosen E/ as the earliest 
name for God is clear enough. He had taken primum in Jerome’s 
statement ‘‘Primum apud Hebraeos Dei nomen E! dicitur,’’ to 
mean ‘‘in the beginning’’ instead of ‘‘first of all.’’ The reason 
for his subsequent choice of the word (or letter) J is not so clear. 
J has, | believe, invariably been identified with Ja, which is eighth 
on Jerome’s list of the divine names. But if this was what Dante 
meant, one wonders why he did not write Ja, and what could have 
led him to the conclusion that it was earlier than El. I suspect 
that J is instead an attempt at a non-vocalic transliteration of the 
tetragrammaton. Dante has combined Jerome’s rendering of Yah- 
weh as ‘‘duae ia’’ with the information that the word was un- 
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pointed in Hebrew, and has produced yet another of its many weird 
medieval European corruptions. Presumably he had discovered 
since writing the Convivio that of Jerome’s ten Hebrew names, 
only Yahweh and Eloe (in its plural form) are used in the opening 
chapters of Genesis, and that Yahweh is in fact the first to occur. 
He had not discovered how to spell it. 

But he is not correcting his earlier views on the primal language 
merely in the interests of historical accuracy. Jerome’s discussion 
of El and the tetragrammaton offers a clue to the thematic impli- 
cations of Adam’s remarks. Concerning El he wrote, ‘‘alii Deum, 
alii etymologiam eius exprimentes ischyros, id est fortem interpre- 
tati sunt, ideo quod nulla infirmitate opprimitur, sed fortis est 
et sufficiens ad omnia perpetranda.’’ The tetragrammaton, he says, 
is the vocable ia, ‘‘quae duplicata ineffabile illud et gloriosum Dei 
nomen efficiunt. Dicitur ineffabilis non quia dici non potest, sed 
quia finiri sensu et intellectu humano, nullatenus potest.’’ These 
classic analyses of the names suggest that the pilgrim is receiving 
from Adam, here on the edge of the primum mobile, an insight into 
the true superiority of the prelapsarian tongue, and by implication 
the answer to his earlier speculations about the illustrious vernacu- 
lar, and a key to the poetic problem that is to receive so much 
emphasis in the Commedia from this point on. The language 
spoken in the state of innocence, here represented by its word for 
the Supreme Good, was superior not, as Dante had once thought, 
because it was extra-human, but rather because it reflected a su- 
perior mode of human apprehension. The unspoiled piacere uman, 
directed by an intellect which contemplated God directly, chose a 
word which ‘‘meant’’ His incomprehensibility and ineffability. 
After the Fall, men chose names like El which, though appropriate 
in a limited sense, tried to describe God through his namable and 
comprehensible effects in the finite world. The poet, approaching 
a place and an experience to which the ordinary linguistic cate- 
gories have no relevance, is being instructed by the inventor of 
language in the nature of his problem. His language, too, must 
‘make a leap’’—forsake its usual task of representing experience 
and assume the new task (which was also its primordial one) of 
representing its own inadequacy in the face of the indescribable. 
‘‘Da questo passo vinto mi concedo.”’ 

PxHIture DAMON 
University of California, (Santa Barbara) 
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Bruno Micirorin1: Storia della lingua italiana. Firenze, Sansoni, 1960. 
Pp. XVI—851. 


“Noi abbiamo una lingua, dice Giacomo Leopardi, antica bensi, ma 
ricchissima, vastissima, bellissima, potentissima, insomma colma d’ogni 
sorta di pregi, perocché abbiamo una letteratura, antica ancor essa, ma 
vasta, varia, bellissima, abbondantissima di generi e di scrittori, splen- 
didissima di classici. . . . Questa lingua italiana . . . superba di ricchezza, 
di potenza, di varieta tutte le lingue moderne, salvo forse la tedesca; di 
bellezza avanza d’assai tutte queste lingue senza eccezione né dubbio al- 
cuno; d’altri pregi @ superiore non solamente a esse lingue, ma alle 
antiche eziandio” (Zibaldone 3324). 

Eppure non esisteva infino ad ora una storia della lingua italiana 
paragonabile a quelle che furono composte dal Brunot per la francese, 
dal Menéndez Pidal e dal Trend per la spagnuola, dal Meillet e dal Devoto 
per la latina. 

Ora finalmente Bruno Migliorini ci presenta il frutto di un ventennio 
di studii acuti e diligenti, un magnifico volume di oltre ottocento pagine, 
ricco di decine di migliaia di notizie precise, ordinate in modo da essere 
facilmente reperibili ed esposte con chiarezza esemplare. 

La materia @ disposta in ordine cronologico. I primi due capitoli 
trattano della lingua parlata nel tempo dell’Impero romano e nel periodo 
barbarico, mostrando com’essa si venne allontanando a poco a poco dal 
latino classico, che continuava ad essere la lingua scritta, per avvicinarsi 
all’italiano. Le caratteristiche di questa lingua parlata si possono intra- 
vedere, almeno in parte, coll’analisi attenta di varii indizii: gli errori 
dei lapicidi, i solecismi degli scrittori e dei documenti, qualche rara os- 
servazione dei grammatici di quei tempi, il confronto con le lingue 
romanze. Il Migliorini esamina separatamente quella parte del patri- 
monio linguistico italiano che risale al latino classico e quelle che furono 
attinte ai dialetti gallici e italici, al greco, al gotico, al longobardo e 
ad altre fonti. 

Il capitolo terzo studia i pii antichi documenti del volgare italiano 
cominciando dalle prime frasi intere scritte consapevolmente (e non per 
ignoranza) nella lingua parlata. Esse, com’é noto, si leggono nei famosi 
placiti cassinesi, dei quali ricorre quest’anno il millesimo anniversario. 
Seguono altri testi appartenenti ai secoli undecimo e dodicesimo. 

I capitoli seguenti studiano lo svolgimento della lingua della lettera- 
tura italiana secolo per secolo. Per ciascun periodo si accenna brevemente 
agli avvenimenti politici e letterarii della nazione, si illustrano le vi- 
cende della lunga lotta tra il latino e il volgare per la supremazia nelle 
universita, nei tribunali e negli uffici, si elencano i neologismi che via 
via vennero introdotti, si spiegano i mutamenti intervenuti nella grafia, 
nella fonetica, nella morfologia e nella sintassi, si riportano le parole 
esotiche che in ciascun secolo vennero accolte nella lingua italiana e le 
parole italiane che vennero accolte in altre lingue. 

Tra gli argomenti pit interessanti trattati a fondo in questo bel 
volume menzioniamo i seguenti: la lingua dei poeti della scuola siciliana, 
la quale si dimostra essere fondata sul dialetto dell’isola con larga im- 
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mistione di provenzalismi; le teorie linguistiche di Dante, confrontate 
con la prassi del poeta nella Vita Nuova, nelle Rime e nella Commedia; 
l’importanza del cuito delle “tre corone” (Dante, il Petrarca e il Boc- 
caccio) nella diffusione della lingua letteraria toscana fuori di Toscana; 
le dispute cinquecentesche tra il Bembo, il Castiglione, il Trissino, il 
Muzio, il Machiavelli, il Tolomei, il Varchi e altri sulla questione della 
lingua; il concettismo dei poeti del Seicento, le dottrine dei puristi e dei 
manzoniani; ecc. 

L’Italia per molti secoli non ebbe, come avevano 1a Francia e la Spagna, 
una capitale e una corte, che fossero esempi di costumi, di creanze e di 
lingua a tutta la nazione, Né ebbe scuole, come le public schools del- 
l’Inghilterra, dove l’aristocrazia di tutte le provincie apprendesse un 
linguaggio uniforme. Il modello della lingua italiana fu non la corte né 
l’aristocrazia, ma la letteratura. Cid contribui senza dubbio a rendere 
la lingua molto stabile. L’italiano nei suoi mille anni di vita non subi 
quelle profonde trasformazioni che hanno reso incomprensibili ai francesi 
e agl’inglesi moderni gli scritti dei loro antenati del Medio Evo. La 
lingua di Brunetto Latini non @ molto diversa dal buon toscano d’oggi. 
Nondimeno trasformazioni ci furono. E controversie tra i puristi e i 
modernisti, e tra i toscaneggianti e i loro avversarii ce ne furono anche 
troppe. 


Il libro del Migliorini @ un repertorio inesauribile d’informazioni docu- 
mentatissime circa i fatti e circa le teorie e da ora innanzi costituira la 
base indispensabile di tutti gli studii sulla storia delle singole parole, sul 
linguaggio dei varii autori e sulle controversie intorno alla buona lingua 


italiana. I] Migliorini vi mostra discernimento sicurissimo nel distinguere 
le voci toscane dalle non toscane, le vive dalle antiquate, le prosaiche 
dalle poetiche, buon giudizio nel valutare gli uomini e le dottrine, garbo 
nelle scrivere con stile facile e piacevole. 

Il volume é corredato di 36 tavole fuori testo e d’un indice analitico 
d’oltre4000 voci, principalmente parole italiane delle quali si chiariscono 
l’etimologia e le vicende. 

Marco TREVES 


Firenze 


Joseru Ficurito: A Student’s Guide to Dante’s Divina Commedia (Bos- 
ton, 1959. Eaton Press, Watertown, Mass.), 32 pp. and four charts. 


This manageable little book is intended to lighten and coérdinate the 
efforts of students desirous of acquiring a sufficient and clear under- 
standing of the Divina Commedia in its meaningful structure. It fulfills 
its purpose extremely well. 

An Introduction (pp. 7-9) admirably summarizes the contents of the 
booklet. In the first three charts “a student can proceed logically and 
chronologically through the circles of Inferno, the terraces of Purgatorio, 
or even the infinity of the Nine Heavens, Dante’s Paradiso.” The last 
chart,” a graphic representation of the entire framework of the Divine 
Comedy, is an attempt to show the relationship of the universe of man 
to the infinity and eternity of God.” 

By means of neat horizontal and vertical arrangements it is possible 
to restrict one’s attention to the Time, the Place, the Personages, or 
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whatever other common or divers features the various Cantos may have. 
Selected Events are mentioned to help recall situations. 

Very useful is the “Biographical Dictionary of Personages in Dante’s 
Divine Comedy” (pp. 11-27). It lists the most important personages, with 
descriptive notes, in order of Canto. An “Index” (pp. 29-31) arranges 
the names alphabetically. 

In a way, every presentation is an interpretation, and the Tables 
constitute the interpretations Professor Figurito considers most prefer- 
able. In the first Table the leopard, lion, and she-wolf are defined as 
lust, pride, and avarice. Personally, I prefer the equations with fraud, 
violence, and lust. 

Professor Figurito’s book should be very useful to students wishing to 
“ritrovarsi.” Lovuts F. SoLtano 
Harvard University 


Da Ponte, Lorenzo: Memoirs. Translated from the Italian by Elisabeth 
Abbott. Edited and annoted by Arthur Livingston. Preface by Thomas 
G. Bergin. New York, The Orion Press, 1959. Pp. 277. 


A new edition of Da Ponte’s memoirs is certainly welcome to lovers 
of history, of social customs, of culture, and to admirers of adventurers. 
But it should be especially welcome to teachers of foreign languages in 
general, and to teachers of Italian in particular. The problems and diffi- 
culties which beset the teacher of Italian in the United States today need 
not to be enumerated here; but to encounter some of the very same 
problems facing Da Ponte in his efforts on behalf of Italian culture more 
than a century ago, is surprising and somewhat disconcerting. A pro- 
fessor without students, a general apathy toward Italian letters, petty 
jealousies; somehow we had not realized that these were “oviginal sins” 
in our profession. 

These matters, however, will undoubtedly escape the general reader’s 
attention for they are a minor part of the book, and because he is offered 
much more interesting, and at times even fascinating, material. Da Ponte’s 
fame rests chiefly on the fact that he wrote the “libretti” for two of 
Mozart’s best known operas, and that he was the “first” professor of 
Italian in North America, and precisely at King’s College, now Columbia 
University. Nevertheless, both of these achievements represent only an 
incidental, or to be more exact, an accidental phase of activity in the long, 
adventurous life of a complex but basically petty man. It would be a 
complete distortion of facts to regard these two achievements as the cul- 
minating points of a life devoted to art and cuiture. Da Ponte showed the 
same zeal and equal resourcefulness in his activity as a grocer or as a 
book-seller. He was able to shift his interests from the teaching of lit- 
erature to dubious schemes for quick financial success with dismaying 
nonchalance. What is obviously true is that Da Ponte was a man of 
many and varied talents which found a particularly happy expression in 
his “libretti” for Figaro and Don Giovanni. 

Da Ponte and his memoirs are too well known to require further 
analysis. There is no need to stress again the importance and the interest 
of the memoirs as an historical document. But upon reading this book for 
a second time (and after an interval of several years), one is struck by 
the petty and uninspiring personality of its author. There is no question 
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of denying to Da Ponte his claims to fame; it is his shallowness that 
one finds irritating. The comparison with other adventurers and writers 
of memoirs of the same period seems inevitable, and the comparison 
brings out even more forcefully Da Ponte’s lack of spiritual depth, in- 
tellectual correctness, or even imagination. The most obvious and immedi- 
ate comparison would seem to be with Giacomo Casanova, a contemporary 
of Da Ponte, a compatriot and a personal friend, and one of the less 
reputable writers of memoirs. Casanova had no claim to fame equal to 
that of Da Ponte in the field of music or letters. His activity was de- 
voted to other undertakings. Nevertheless Casanova’s “exploits,” invented 
or not as they may have been, have the appeal of being “se non veri” at 
least “ben trovati.” Inconsistent as it may seem, there is in Casanova a 
ring of authenticity, of sincerity acquired by the writer who is being 
carried away by his own inventiveness. Call him an imaginative liar, if 
you will. More aptly we should call him an autobiographer who feels com- 
pelled to embellish his own life simply to make it a better story. In Da 
Ponte the “variations” on the truth, instead, seem always to be dictated 
by ulterior motives, by the constant preoccupation of the author to pro- 
tect before the reader his reputation. The basic motif of Da Ponte’s 
memoirs seems to be the quarrelsome mood of a man on the defensive, 
too often punctuated by petty resentment. The numberless accusations 
freely dispensed, the hidden anc «overt threats of revenge against his 
enemies, the whining appeals to the reader lest he be misled by the au- 
thor’s detractors, end by creating an image of Da Ponte quite the oppo- 
site of the self-estimate he is trying to convey to his readers. We finally 
close the book with the definite impression that the author was a man 
of questionable morals and of limited personality. Equally inescapable 
is the conclusion that Da Ponte had no real interest or comprehension 
of the worid and events around him. He lived to be a very old man. He 
was born in 1749 and died in 1838, at the age of 89, after a life of con- 
tinuous ups and downs, and according to Da Ponte, the “ups” were due 
to his genius and resourcefulness, and the “downs” to human ungrateful- 
ness and to an incredibly cruel fate. Whether Da Ponte recounts his ex- 
periences as a court poet and “librettista,” as a grocer or bookseller in 
New York, or the champion of Italian culture in the New World, he 
displays the same indifference and lack of perception for the course of 
history or for the vicissitudes of humanity. His evolution from poor 
Venetian Jew to ordained priest, to court poet, to interpreter of European 
culture in America, stems from external causes, more often than not from 
greed, and does not correspond to a parallel development within the 
mind or soul of the author. Obviously this is as it should be if we 
qualify Da Ponte as an adventurer; nevertheless, it is regrettable that 
the adventurer did not possess a higher degree of imagination, and our 
judgment of him should be adjusted to correspond to his true character. 

The present volume is a reprint of the translation by Elizabeth Abbott 
which appeared first in 1929 (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott). In this 
edition both the notes and the preface by Professor Arthur Livingston 
which appeared in the original edition have been somewhat abbreviated, 
particularly the notes. A most welcome addition is the introduction by 
Professor Bergin, especially useful to those whe are reading Da Ponte for 
the first time in capturing the meaning and spirit of the author’s world. 


University of California, Los Angeles CarLo L. GoLrno 
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Atti del Convegno Internazionale di Studi Goldoniani. Promosso dal co- 
mune di Venezia, dall’Istituto veneto di scienze, lettere ed arti, e dalla 
Fondazione Giorgio Cini. (Venezia, 28 settembre-1 ottobre 1957). A 
cura di Vittore Branca e Nicola Mangini. Venezia-Roma. Istituto per 
la collaborazione culturale, 1960. 2 vols., pp. xxiv-1002. L. 12,000. 


In the United States the 250 anniversary of Goldoni’s birth has been 
virtually ignored in academic circles. In fact, only one study, “The place 
of Goldoni,” by G. A. Cibotto, obviously translated from the Italian, was 
published in Italian Quarterly, I, No. 3. Another study which had been 
commissioned for Italica never materialized. Our Venetian dramatist 
was not honored by a paper in our Modern Italian group of the MLA. 
On the stage and in the columns of the press the situation has scarcely 
been any better. Of the Goldoni plays only The Servant of Two Masters 
was performed sporadically in New York and elsewhere. The New York 
Times might have made an effort to take notice of it but did not nor, 
incidentally, did it pay any attention to the fact that a Goldoni Festival 
was in progress for a good part of 1957. 

Fortunately, American cultural remissness on this score has not been 
imitated in other countries as can be gleaned from.the reports made by 
Prof. Mangini—‘“Celebrazioni goldoniane all’estero” in Lettere italiane, 
IX (1957), 295-97, and by Prof. Cronia—‘“Le celebrazioni goldoniane fuori 
d'Italia” in the same review, X (1958), 215-21. 

In Italy the chorus of tributes has been admirable and gratifying in 
every respect. Venice, as is natural, played the leading role in the com- 
memorations with numerous performances of Goldoni plays, the extra- 
ordinarily rich Goldoni exhibit at Palazzo Grassi (see the published 
catalog: Carlo Goldoni: dalle maschere alla commedia), winding-up with 
a four-day convention, Sept. 29-Oct. 1, largely devoted to the presenta- 
tion of more than sixty papers on different aspects of the man, his works 
and his times. These are now printed in the Atti of the Convegno. Such 
a wealth and variety inevitably tend towards a certain unevenness in 
them as one might expect. Solid contributions are mingled with others 
that do not carry conviction as a whole or in part, but, all things con- 
sidered, everyone will readily concede that the material of the two vol- 
umes adds new dimensions to our understanding of Goldoni. Among the 
significant essays that they contain I should be inclined to mark with a 
double asterisk Folena’s “L’esperienza linguistica di Carlo Goldoni,” 
Valeri’s “La poesia del Goldoni,” and Caccia’s “Appunti sul tema del 
Rustego,” but only a long review-article could do justice to the contents 
of the tomes and more than one of them will soon be forthcoming. Mean- 
while, inasmuch as between their delivery and their appearance in the 
Atti a number of these papers have been printed in various periodicals, 
they have already received analytical comments in several “Rassegne 
goldoniane” (e.g. L. Poma in GSLI, CXXXVI (1959), and by Prof. Binni 
in the RLI. Pending the publication of review articles the interested 
reader can profit from these competent evaluations. 

One section, covering from page 225 to 451, is placed under the rubric 
of “Il teatro goldoniano nel mondo.” The fortune of the dramatist is 
here illustrated by various scholars, usually natives of the countries or 
parts of the countries they are treating—Turkey, France, Poland, Croatia 
and Serbia, Bulgaria, Germany, Catalonia, Austria, U.S., Russia, Czecho- 
slovakia, Rumania, Hungary, Slovenia, Belgium, Holland, the Low Coun- 
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tries, England. There is some overlapping of subject-matter. Most of the 
studies are fairly exhaustive; a few are sketchy or limited in their spatial 
or chronological extension. For some reason, Prof. Bédarida presented 
only a riassunto of Goldoni in France, Prof. Weiss a brief account of 
Goldoni in England, avowedly drawing upon Maddalena’s previous survey, 
while Prof. Angela Mariutti de SAnchez Rivero has preferred to restrict 
her remarks to the Settecento in Spain. The Spanish vogue of Goldoni 
outside of Catalonia after this time (see Prof. Gallina’s paper) remains 
untouched as well as the vogue manifested in the Spanish-American 
world. This wide-spread popularity demonstrates that Goldoni, that “good, 
gay, sunniest of souls” as Browning aptly calls him, without ceasing to 
be an authentic son of Venice has, nevertheless, been able to evoke en- 
during sympathetic responses far beyond the confines of his native city. 
JosePH G. FUCILLA 


Scueet, Hans Lupwie: Leopardi und die Antike (Miinchner Roma- 
nistische Arbeiten, Vol. XIV). Miinchen: Max Hueber Verlag, 1959. 
Pp. 167. 


“L’imitare non @ copiare”: this phrase from Leopardi’s Zibaldone pro- 
vides justification for the poet’s activities from the year 1809 to 1818, the 
period covered by Professor Scheel’s study, which bears the subtitle “Die 
Jahre der Vorbereitung in ihrer Bedeutung fiir das Gesamtwerk.” This 
‘preparation’ is divided into three stages: 1809-12, Leopardi’s first contact 
with ancient literature; 1813-15, the production of erudite works; and 
1816-18, his conversion from scholarship to literature. 

When we recollect that Leopardi was born in the year 1798, such dates 
must surely cause us to wonder. It was in fact in 1809, at the age of 
eleven, that the poet’s imagination was first kindled by a reading of 
Homer’s description of Hector’s end; while the result is of sufficient 
relevance for our critic to remark: “Schon hier begegnen wir also der fiir 
das reife Werk Leopardis typischen Apostrophe am Gedichtanfang” (p. 
12). Yet, it was the history of Rome that really fired the young boy’s 
thoughts. Its grandeur and its republican liberties, which had been de- 
stroyed by Julius Caesar (who appeared to Monaldo’s son as a prototype 
of the tyrant Napoleon), inspired youthful play and work. The latter’s 
most characteristic production is La libertad latina difesa dalle mura del 
Campidoglio, in which Leopardi uses hendecasyllabic blank verse for the 
first time. The concept of “Roma superba” in its true greatness will, of 
course, be echoed in such later poems as All’Italia and Ad Angelo Mai, 
while the description of the “palidetta ... luna” (vv. 9-13) was to become 
a Leitmotiv in the Canti. The special relationship that exists between this 
early poem and the later Bruto Minore (i.e., a battle that is to decide 
the fate of Rome and the whole of the civilized world, set against the 
background of Nature’s indifference to the outcome) is eloquent proof 
of the continuity that exists in the poet’s work. However, the Leopardi 
of the Puerili had not yet begun to contrast the glory of Italy’s past with 
the corruption of the present. He was above all fascinated by the dra- 
matic spectacle of the Civil Wars, with Cato, their hero, as the incarna- 
tion of Roman virtus. In the Canti, Brutus came to replace Cato, while 
the latter’s monologue on suicide in La Morte di Catone was transposed, 
mutatis mutandis, in Bruto Minore. 
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The essays written in 1811 reveal a sure knowledge of ancient philoso- 
phy and, in particular, an admiration for Aristotle and the Stoics in- 
spired by a reading of Cicero. Then, as though to prove the truth of 
Pascal’s remark “qu’il n’y a point d’homme plus différent d’un autre que 
soi-méme dans les divers temps”, the future poet of La Ginestra attacks 
Lucretius in Sopra Vlesistenza di un Ente supremo: “Esiste un ente su- 
premo. Gli astri, il sole, la terra, il cielo tutto ci predica la sua esistenza.” 
In 1812, the author of the Operette Morali wrote his first dialogue (Dialogo 
filosofico sopra un moderno libro intitolato “Analisi delle idee ad uso 
della gioventi’’), giving the following reason for his choice of this form: 
“Fra tutti i componimenti di diverso genere scelsi il dialogo, come quello 
che sembrommi assai acconcio ad ammollir la materia, per se stessa aspra 
e scabrosa, e render le ragioni e gli argomenti pid intelligibili e chiari.” 

The second part of Leopardi’s “studio matto e disperatissimo” began 
in 1813, the year that he decided to teach himself Greek. This period, 
which extends to 1815, is characterized by the boy’s attempt to win fame 
as a classical scholar: an attempt that was not unsuccessful. For us, 
however, the worth of the Storia della Astronomia (1813) and the Saggio 
sopra gli errori popolari degli antichi (1815) is relative: we regard them 
as stages in the poet’s apprenticeship. In this respect, both works may be 
looked upon as a collection of themes, a storehouse of poetic raw ma- 
terial. The Storia della Astronomia gives a chronological account of 
ancient astronomers, the doctrines of the various schools, accompanied 
by a rich bibliography and an amazing variety of quotations. However, 
little attempt is made to distinguish between what is essential and what 
is irrelevant. The whole is marked by a traditionally Christian attitude 
towards the blindness and folly of the pagans: an attitude that was, of 
course, to inspire the very title of the second work. This, the Saggio 
sopra gli errori poplari degli antichi, is above all a testimony to the 
breadth of Giacomo’s reading, for no fewer than two hundred and fifty 
ancient authors are quoted in this work. The pious influence of the Leo- 
pardi household is evident in the boy’s denunciation of the Enlighten- 
ment: “il nome di Filosofo @ divenuto odioso alla pit sana parte degli 
uomini” (G. L., Opere, a cura di F. Flora, Mondadori, 1953, Vol. II, p. 
455). Moreover, we find no sympathetic response to the “sogni leggiadri’”’ 
of the ancient myths, which for the present are nothing but “grossolani 
errori”’, while the comparison of antiquity to childhood (cf. especially, 
the later Storia del Genere Umano) is merely contemptuous. 

In 1815, the discovery of the lost works of Marcus Cornelius Fronto 
aroused great enthusiasm. Leopardi’s writings regarding this author— 
his translation and Discorso of 1816—show that the attitude of the ‘eru- 
dito’ had changed since 1814. He now pays far greater attention to the 
esthetic merits of the work under consideration, offers comparisons, and 
does not hesitate to discuss the whole of Latin, and even Italian literature. 
His greatest achievement is, however, the gradual elaboration of his 
poetic style: “So entdeckt Leopardi in Frontos Stil dieselben Eigen- 
schaften, fiir die er spater mehrfach eintreten wird: Einfachheit, Rein- 
heit, Natiirlichkeit, Vermeiden alles tbertriebenen und des affektierten 
Pathos” (p. 72). From such reading, moreover, the poet drew his predi- 
lection for the ‘peregrino’ element in language: cf. Zib., I, pp. 1154-55 
(Flora ed.), “Le parole antiche . . . sogliono riuscire eleganti, perché 
tanto rimote dall’uso quotidiano, quanto basta perché abbiano quello 
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straordinario e peregrino che non pregiudica né alla chiarezza, né alla 
disinvoltura, e convenienza loro colle parole e frasi moderne.” 

From 1815 to 1817, Leopardi also undertook a number of translations, 
including a part of the Odyssey and Book II of the Aeneid. Above all, he 
strove for originality, while he realized “per prova che senza esser poeta 
non si pud tradurre un vero poeta” and that a certain affinity must exist 
between the translator and his model. However, Professor Scheel points 
out that it is precisely when Leopardi alters the original that his work 
has the most relevance. For it is the poet’s subjecive interpretation of 
the Poesie di Mosco that points to his later conception of the idyll: “Al- 
lerdings hat er die Sentimentalitat in Moschos hineininterpretiert .. . 
Moschos hat—so paradox dies klingen mag—Leopardi auf dem Wege zur 
Originalitat der Jdilli entscheidend beeinflusst” (pp. 91-92). 

It was Leopardi himself who confessed that he had ceased to be an 
‘erudito’ in 1816, and had become a ‘letterato’. However artificial such 
categories may be, they do point to an important change in his inter- 
ests: the gradual transition from textual to literary criticism and esthetic 
appreciation. Moreover, after 1816, it was the question of the difference 
between ancient and modern poetry that occupied Leopardi’s attention, 
while he envied the “celeste naturalezza colla quale gli antichi espri- 
mevano il patetico.” 

The spark was provided by Madame de Staél’s article “Sulla maniera 
e l’utilita delle traduzioni”, which was published in January of 1816 by 
the Biblioteca Italiana. Here, the Italians were advised to free themselves 
from literary stagnation by learning from the literatures of Northern 
Europe. In his “Lettera ai compilatori della Biblioteca Italiana” (which 
was not published by these gentlemen), Leopardi asserted that Italian 
literature must, as always, look to the example of classical antiquity. 
This first reaction was followed, in 1818, by the famous Discorso di un 
italiano intorno alla poesia romantica. The Romantics are criticized for 
seeking ‘actuality’, since they thus run counter to the traditional aim of 
poetry: namely, to avoid that which is transient and to seek for the 
universal. Again, they abandon Greek mythology, only to turn to Oriental 
and Nordic fables. However, whereas Leopardi is separated from the 
Romantics by these opinions, and especially by the constant inspiration 
afforded him by antiquity, he has little left in common with traditional 
classicism. He, too, can criticize the exclusive use of ancient myths 
which no longer correspond to a living faith and have therefore lost 
their ‘raison d’étre’, while he will not be bound by rules that were so 
often unknown to the authors from which they are supposedly derived. 
What he admires most in ancient literature is its spontaneity and child- 
like qualities, combined with a certain elegiac note, its “celeste natura- 
lezza”. For he writes: “mi crederei divino poeta se quelle immagini che 
vidi e quei moti che sentii nella fanciullezza, sapessi e ritrargli al vivo 
nelle scritture e suscitargli tali e quali in altrui’ (ed. cit., II, p. 481), 
while in the Zibaldone he tells us, “Non credetti d’esser poeta, se non 
dopo letti parecchi poeti greci.” 

In this period (1815-18) we therefore see a gradual discovery of 
Leopardi’s poetic horizon, his new conception of poetry, which was pre- 
cipitated by the Discorso ... intorno alla poesia romantica, where he 
revealed what he looked for in ancient poetry and what he expected from 
modern writing. The heroic and patriotic inspiration of antiquity, charac- 
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teristic of his early years, had now changed, while it was absorbed in the 
beginning of the Canti: the two canzoni All’Italia and Sopra il monw 
mento di Dante, which were both composed in 1818. Incipit vita nova... 

Professor Scheel’s monograph is a detailed history of Leopardi’s 
‘studio matto e disperatissimo’ and his evolution from ‘erudito’ to ‘let- 
terato’. In particular, we are offered a thorough analysis of the puwerilia, 
which have usually received scant attention from other critics. The poet 
himself pointed to the gradual nature of his development and acknowl- 
edged that it was mainly due to his study of ancient literature: “Il mio 
passaggio perd dall’erudizione al bello non fu subitaneo ma gradato, cioé 
cominciando a notar negli antichi e negli studi miei qualche cosa pid di 
prima” (Zib., I, p. 112). The reader of Leopardi und die Antike does in- 
deed find the various stages clearly indicated and documented, although 
the work as a whole suffers from a lack of order in its exposition, which 
at times remains bogged down in a confusion of detail. Moreover, we 
would suggest that Chapter VI (“Das antike Element in den Reden von 
1813-15 und in den Dichtungen von 1816-18”) might more profitably have 
been placed before Chapter V, since the latter ends with a lengthy dis- 
cussion of the Discorso ... intorno alla poesia romantica, which is so 
intimately linked with Leopardi’s new conception of poetry, while at the 
same time it clarifies his attitude towards the ancients. As it is, the 
reader is somewhat bewildered by the ‘flashback’ to 1813-15, and the in- 
conclusive character of this last chapter, although the author attempts 
to make good this weakness by a final Riickblick und Ausblick. 

Nevertheless, the author has certainly provided enough proof for his 
statement that the ancients, for Leopardi, “waren seine Lehrmeister, 
denen er auf seinem Wege in der Gestaltung der Natur und sentimentaler 
Eindriicke nacheiferte, in deren Studium er seine Sprache entwickelte 
und vervollkomnete, in deren Lektiire er sich die Grundbegriffe seiner 
poetischen Theorien bildete, von denen er lernte, so wie sie fiir die Gegen- 
wart und nicht fiir die Vergangenheit zu dichten.” That is to say, we 
have yet another testimony to the validity and vitality of the humanistic 
tradition in Italy. Moreover, its lesson could best be learnt because 
Leopardi realized that “Scintilla celeste, e impulso soprumano vuolsi a 
fare un sommo poeta, non studio di autori, e disaminamento di gusti 
stranieri.” Surely the result—the poetry of the Canti and the Operette 
Morali— is the best vindication of Ficino’s assertion “per litteras pro- 
vocati, pariunt in seipsis.” In 1818, Leopardi’s period of apprenticeship 
had come to an end. 

J. A. Scorr 

University of California (Berkeley) 


Studia Philologica et Litteraria in Honorem L. Spitzer. Ediderunt A. G. 
Hatcher—kK. L. Selig. Bern, Francke Verlag, 1958. Pp. 430. 


Of these twenty-seven articles, eleven pertain directly (if not wholly) 
to Italian matters. The variety of the whole collection, which reflects in 
its broad sweep the multiple interests of Mr. Spitzer, will be fairly rep- 
resented, I believe, by these eleven. While the others cannot fail to be 
of comparative and methodological interest, they will not be treated here. 
The first six are concerned primarily with aesthetic criticism and styl- 
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istics, the last five with linguistics, although in this company of scholars 
—as in the object of their homage—it is not always easy, or even possible, 
to separate these categories. 


Erich Auerbach, “Vico’s Contribution to Literary Criticism.” 


In an earlier article, “Vico and Aesthetic Historism” (1949), reprinted 
in Scenes From the Drama of European Literature (New York, 1959), 
Auerbach observed that Vico had anticipated by half a century—and in- 
dependently—the preromantic and romantic development of modern his- 
toricism and the modern historical sciences. The fundamental ideas ex- 
pressed there, placed in their historical setting and presented in terms 
of a general aesthetic attitude, are restated here with emphasis upon 
their application to literary criticism. At the same time, this comprises 
(in English) about half of the introduction of his Literatursprache und 
Publikum in der lateinischen Spidtantike und im Mittelalter (Bern, 1958). 

This article is, in fact, a credo. In the Literatursprache (as in Mi- 
mesis) he discussed the literature of ages concerning which he could 
have no direct knowledge from having participated in them personally. 
A question of methodological principle arises: How may a critic of today 
possess the insight and perspective necessary to say something mean- 
ingful or to sit in retrospective judgment upon a form of art which is 
very often indirect, allusive in its statement, arising from (or set against) 
a complex of presuppositions and attitudes which are part of the common 
mentality of any given age? 

Vico’s theory of cognition gives Auerbach the basis for an answer to 
this: only the creator has knowledge of what he has created himself. 
The physical world has been created by God; therefore only God can 
understand it; but the world of mankind can be understood by men, be- 
cause men have made it. All possible forms of human life and thinking, 
as created and experienced by men, must be found in the potentialities 
of the human mind: therefore we are capable of re-evoking human history 
from the depth of our own consciousness. 

That the perspective afforded by knowledge of the historical context 
of the work of art is indispensable to the critic is one of the principal 
intentions of Auerbach’s remarks: “The simple fact, that the work of a 
man is a fruit of his existence, an existence which once was here and 
now; that therefore everything one finds out about his life may serve to 
interpret the work—this should not be neglected merely because naive 
and overspecialized scholars without sufficient inner experience made 
bad use of it” (p. 34). 

George Boas, “Towards a History of Taste.” 

It is doubtless only partly coincidental—in view of the interests which 
these collaborators share—that Boas also ponders here the principle of 
aesthetic historicism (without precisely labeling it that). He does so in 
terms of the changing tastes of the spectator, or consumer, of the vari- 
ous arts. 

The first stage of the problem involves the synchronous relationship 
between artist-artistry-spectator. With the added dimension of time there 
are projected dual, but intertwining processes: a continuously changing 
relationship between artist and artistry, on the one hand, and between 
artistry and spectator, on the other. Boas has preferred to skirt the 
question of why artists change their styles, but this is nevertheless part 
of the sequence which he assumes: the style of the artist changes; if and 
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when the spectator comprehends this new kind of artistry, he will regard 
it sympathetically; appreciation follows upon sympathetic appraisal. What 
is the avenue of this comprehension? It lies in finding the answer to the 
question, “What is the artist trying to do?” The means of answering the 
question, when the significance is not readily apparent, is literary 
exegesis (e.g., the modern reader confronted with the Divina Commedia). 


But the process of understanding and appreciating a work of art may 
touch only tangentially the problem of why the spectator likes or dislikes 
a work. In order to treat this question of taste, it is necessary to admit 
that aesthetic values shift and change with time. Although Boas goes 
only so far as to observe that the taste of the public influences the modi- 
fications of artistry and that the modifications of artistry produce 
changes of taste—with continuous interaction between the two—the tra- 
jectory of the line of reasoning suggests that the second may be the more 
influential: that more often the changing tastes of the spectator will 
follow in the wake of the changing perspectives of the artist. 

Mario Fubini, “Di alcune interpretazioni del canto XXVIII dell’In- 
ferno” [erroneously listed as canto XXVII in the table of contents]. 

Exemplifying the doctrine of aesthetic perspectivism, Fubini opposes to 
the psychological interpretations of Rossi, Momigliano and Grabher, his 
own in terms of “style.”” Where they see in this canto complex tragic or 
tragicomic characterizations, or a “costante clima di tragedia,” he sees 
an all-inclusive “arte del canto” and Dante as “artista sommo” of the 
stylistic resources of his day. 

Helmut Hatzfeld, “Recent Italian Stylistic Theory and Stylistic Criti- 
cism.” 

This interpretative analysis of some thirty-five works gives not only 
a measure of the influence of Spitzer upon Italian stylistics, but also a 
survey of a major sector of the field of Italian criticism centered in the 
years 1955-1956—data destined for the third (French) edition of Hatz- 
feld’s invaluable Critical Stylistic Bibliography. Three salient aspects of 
this group as a whole were: (1) preoccupation with theory; (2) a meagre 
output in strictly stylistic analysis, with reliance upon comparison; (3) 
an “oversharp distinction between stylistics and criticism, only the lat- 
ter seeming to be of real interest to them: Stilsprachen, not Sprachstile” 
(p. 227). Positive achievements in stylistic criticism were particularly 
noteworthy in the theoretical work of Fubini and the structural work of 
Getto. At every hand the presence of Croce is still felt. At times he is 
clearly discernible as the prompter of an aesthetic judgment or a critical 
stance, but increasingly he has become the stimulus or pretext for dis- 
sidence and revolt. 

Angelo Monteverdi, “Un libro d’Ovidio e un passo del Filocolo.” 

Combining textual criticism with source study and literary history, 
Monteverdi sets on a firmer foundation the scene in the Filocolo in which 
Florio and Biancofiore (like Paolo and Francesca) are united in love 
through the agency of a book: here it is “il santo libro d’Ovidio”. Not all 
early texts agreed: some manuscripts read “il saltero e il libro d’Ovidio”, 
a version (with other variants) which had some currency. The Italian 
Cantare di Fiorio e Biancifiore, moreover, concurred in this. Evidently, 
however, it was the French Floire et Blanchflor that had provided Boc- 
caccio’s scene with the book of Ovid, but without the mentioned quali- 
fying expressions. Who, then, first designated the book as santo and 
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where does saltero fit into the picture? Monteverdi concludes that sal- 
tero may have grown out of a copyist’s misreading of sancto (or its ab- 
breviations, std, s6, 8.) and that the author of the Cantare followed the 
Filocolo. To Boccaccio, then, he attributes the unexpected qualification 
of Ovid’s book as santo. In fact, for Monteverdi the Filocolo is distinctly 
“Ovidian”: not in the somewhat warped medieval sense, but in the purest 
Classical sense; and, as such, the Boccaccian work was one of the earliest 
authentic notes of the Renaissance. 

Alfredo Schiaffini, “Poesis e Poeta in Dante.” 

In this examination of a segment of Pre-Renaissance poetics, Schiaffini 
relates Dante’s views on poesis and poeta with trends of critical theory 
current then. What vision of poetry and the poet did Dante possess that 
would enable him to incorporate these customarily lofty concepts into a 
“poetica del volgare”’? For Dante, poesis was basically identified with 
“song”, in particular the canzoni (p. 384)—“fictio rethorica musice com- 
posita”—song for the composition of which were necessary the talents 
of the grammarian, the rhetorician and the musician; song, moreover, 
which treated the useful and the pleasurable in exalted style. Set over 
against this rather traditional conception, fostered by the encyclopedists, 
is another view, shared by Petrarch and Boccaccio, of poetry as “esquisito 
parlare” and the poet as “esquisito parlatore.” 

Giuliano Bonfante, “Fémmine e Donna.” 

Combining data from the Italian linguistic atlas with copious docu- 
mentation extracted from old Italian texts, Bonfante traces the shifting 
réles of fémmina and donna in the Italian lexicon. Frequent comparisons 
are made with equivalent or identical terms in Sicilian and other western 
European languages. His findings: fémmina in old Italian was equiva- 
lent to English ‘female’ or ‘woman’ and donna meant ‘lady’ or ‘mistress’; 
whereas in modern Italian fémmina is reserved for ‘female’, donna is now 
equivalent to ‘woman’, signora has taken over the meaning of ‘lady’, and 
padrona is used for ‘mistress’. He concludes: “La storia della parola 
donna ci offre dunque una pagina della storia spirituale linguistica 
d’Italia: e conferma in modo magnifico la teoria della natura estética 
del linguaggio e della sua strettissima connessione con il fatto letterario, 
di cui il Croce e lo Spitzer sono stati nel nostro sécolo i gloriosi pala- 


dini” (pp. 107-108). 
Ernst Gamillscheg, “Sprachgeschichtlicher Kommentar zur Karte 


guancia des AIS (I 113).” 

From the data of the Italian linguistic atlas, Gamillscheg assembles 
some semantically and phonologically related terms which denote ‘cheek, 
jaw, jaw-bone’, etc., particularly guancia (guangia, etc.), ganascia (ga- 
nasa, ganassa, canasa, etc.), ganga (gangali, gangalaru, gangali), gargia 
(garzza, etc.), gota (golta, galta, gauta, etc.). With linguistic maps he 
illustrates their present geographical distribution and discusses probable 
historical relationships in terms of their etymological derivations and 
subsequent mutual influences. The maps show, for example, that in Tus- 
cany ganascia alone denotes ‘jaw’, but ‘cheek’ is rendered most often by 
gauta, but not uncommonly by guancia, and even by mascella. In Lom- 
bardy, on the other hand, mascella is the primary term for ‘cheek’, much 
more common than gauta and (g)uangia, and serves very often to ex- 
press ‘jaw’ along with the more popular ganascia. In more striking con- 
trast, in Apulia, gargia is almost as popular as mascella for ‘jaw’ (ga- 
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nascia does not appear), but at the same time is used even more often 
to denote ‘cheek’, sharing this meaning with guancia and faccia. 

Joseph E. Gillet, “Spanish fantasta for presuncién.” 

Gillet details the emergence and decline of a connotation of Spanish 
fantasia, which among related terms (altivez, arrogancia, brio, engrey- 
miento, jactancia, locanta, orgullo, presuncién, soberbia, ufanta, vanca- 
gloria) perhaps came closest in meaning to English ‘pride’. At the his- 
torical moment in which Spain was achieving eminence as a world power, 
this brand of presumptuous self-regard was viewed widely as a tolerable 
personality trait. Soon, however, it came to be more commonly regarded 
as a grave defect—by both foreigners and Spaniards alike—and increas- 
ingly so as the Spanish power dwindled. Italian and the Italians played 
a part in the semantic history of this term, not only because it has some- 
times been considered an Italianism, but also because the Italians were 
a sensitive, accurate and articulate mirror in which the Spaniards could 
catch their own images: the Spaniards, too, saw their fantasia come to be, 
in the end, a baseless affectation. 

Giovanni Maver, “Maver”. 

In this note on the origin of his family name, common in the old city 
of Ossero (Osor), on the island of Cherso (Cres), between the Istrian 
peninsula and the Yugoslavian mainland, Maver grants that the eventual 
source was undoubtedly Lat. maurus > Maver, but denies that this must 
have been a Dalmatian Latin development. He points first to the prob- 
able late arrival of this name in Ossero (perhaps not before the eighteenth 
century). He alludes then to similar modern phonological patterns, par- 
ticularly in Croatian dialects, and cites Pautus > Pavel as an exact 
analogy. Assuming a late and localized emergence of the name, how to 
account for its proliferation? Maver suggests that this was the conse- 
quence of a widespread cult of San Mauro in the region, exemplified— 
with respect to the specific form of the name—by the little church of 
Sveti Maver on the neighboring island of Veglia (Krk): perhaps the same 
San Mauro who is the patron saint of the more famous cathedral of 
Parenzo in Istria. 

Fritz Schalk, “Otium im Romanischen.” 

Schalk briefly reviews the semantic history of otium—exemplified in 
Greek, Latin, Late Latin, French, Italian and Spanish—and describes its 
shifting denotations, ranging from ‘leisure’ through ‘period of rest’, to 
‘idleness’, ‘indolence’, and finally ‘sloth’, to name the principal ones. In 
Italy of the Trecento its connotation rested mainly at the lower end of 
the scale of moral and spiritual values: Dante, Purg. VII, 102, Par. XI, 
9; and in Jacopo de Benevento: “L’accidia @ pigrizia, ovvero ozio”; yet a 
mystic was able to write: “va innanzi all’ozio, cioé quiete e al riposo” 
(p. 371). 

Epwin J. WEBBER 
Northwestern University 





Jn Memoriam 


HERBERT DOUGLAS AUSTIN (1876-1960) 


For some years I shared an office with Dr. Austin in Bridge Hall— 
and came to respect the depth and scope of his scholarship. What is more 
important, I came to have a very real affection for him as a man: of this 
I shall speak later. But first it seems appropriate that we should review 
his long life in scholarship—a professional career of real distinction. I 
am sure that few of us here today realize the extent of his wide prestige 
among scholars in this country and abroad. He was a quiet gentleman who 
did not advertise himself: the list of his accomplishments will surprise 
most of his University colleagues among whom he lived and worked for 
so many years. 

Herbert Douglas Austin was born in Erie, Pennsylvania, in 1876. He 
took his undergraduate work at Princeton University, and as a Page 
Fellow in Classics began his graduate work at that institution, receiving 
his Master’s degree in 1901. He taught there as Instructor in Latin and 
Italian for a year, and then, after a year of study in Italy, at the Uni- 
versity of Florence, taught again at Princeton and later at Amherst Col- 
lege. He completed his graduate work at Johns Hopkins, receiving his 
Doctorate in 1911. He taught for a year at Johns Hopkins and then joined 
the Romance faculty at the University of Michigan, where he remained 
until he came to the University of Southern California in 1920. Up to 
that time he had spent many of his summers as a tutor at Princeton and 
afterwards taught as a summer guest professor at the University of Rome, 
and at the University of Chicago. During a sabbatical in 1933-1934 he held 
a grant of the American Council of Learned Societies for research in Italy. 

During his long years with us, he taught Latin, Vulgar Latin, Old 
French, Modern French, and Italian—retiring formally in 1945 after about 
a quarter of a century of full time service, to continue on at U.S.C. for 
long after that, on a part time basis. 

During his long years as a teacher he consistently published numerous 
research papers and erudite reviews in American and foreign scholarly 
journals. His major contributions from 1922 on have been on Dante, and 
it is in this field that he has gained an international reputation. 

He was a member of all of the important scholarly societies in the 
language area: the Modern Language Association, the Mediaeval Academy 
of America, the American Philological Association, The American As- 
sociation of Teachers of Italian (of which he was President in 1934), the 
Dante Society of America, and the Philological Association of the Pacific 
Coast (serving as President in 1933). He was, of course, a member of 
Phi Beta Kappa and Phi Kappa Phi. 

His editorship of Italica between 1928 and 1934 was marked by a high 
degree of competence and a zealous devotion to his task. Immediately 
after his retirement, the September, 1946, number of this periodical was 
gratefully and gracefully dedicated to him—with a portrait and a friendly 
review of his life and work by Dr. Lawrence M. Riddle, who had been a 
fellow student at Johns Hopkins, and was his long-time colleague at this 
University. Dr. Austin must have been proud of this—as he was of the 
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Gold Medal of Merit of Italy, which he had received in 1938. A gratifying 
capstone to his career must have been the Honorary degree of Doctor of 
Letters, conferred upon him by the University of Southern California— 
which he had served so long—in 1946. The degree, the citation said, was 
for “his sound scholarship and achievement in the field of letters.” 


This is the scholarly record of Dr. Austin—and an enviable record 
it is. But the things I have mentioned are documentary facts, what Mase- 
field called “the rungs by which men climb... not the golden moments 
of the sprinkled seeds.” They tell us little about the essential man—the 
human being who worked for half a century with students, young and 
perplexed men and women, and helped them to master the difficulties 
of Italian and French, the philological complexities of Vulgar Latin and 
Old French—and led them to the study of Greek, which he considered 
the most princely of all languages. Their debt to him, and their gratitude, 
can never be measured. He never stopped studying—and asking ques- 
tions. At the time when I was trying to discover what was known about 
the origins of our alphabet, he entered into my quest as if it were his 
own and as if everything depended upon it. I was interested in the evo- 
lution of the form of the symbols of our alphabet—in its sheer iconogra- 
phy: what Dr. Austin had to tell me about the significance of the changing 
sounds represented by these symbols, was of the greatest help—although 
for months it made me more than ever humbly conscious of the limita- 
tions of my own knowledge. He celebrated his own discoveries about his 
revered Dante with an almost boyish exuberance: he was always inter- 
ested, curious, and alert. I soon learned, as we shared the office together, 
that any phrase in random conversation, any unusual word, would drive 
him headlong into inquiry. On his desk were the ten battered old vol- 
umes of the Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia, given to him by his uncle 
when he was a freshman at Princeton—volumes richly annotated in the 
margins by Dr. Austin over the long decades. Each book bulged with 
clippings and manuscript notes. Whenever in talking with him, I saw 
him reach for, say, Volume Hight, I knew that he was off on a chase that 
would lead him eventually to the Library—and to Greek, or Hebrew, 
or Sanscrit, or to an Italian dialect. Days later, a slip of paper would be 
on my desk: the interesting word would have been traced to its lair and 
cornered and neatly tied up. 

He had a quiet and almost elfin humor: little things delighted him. 
He enjoyed a joke with a point, or a good pun, or a play on words—and 
he had the capacity to laugh with a sort of rapture. But he had iron, 
too—mental slovenliness, semantic evasiveness, and work badly done 
drove him to a sort of cold fury. He was truly a devoted scholar—and, 
this I can testify—a scholar who could understand and sympathize with 
ignorance, but had no tolerance for pretense. He was a quiet man, as I 
have said, and would never advertise himself. I doubt whether it ever 
occurred to him that he had been a prime factor in the intellectual 
growth of thousands of young American men and women—and given 
them something very rich for the taking. If he had, he would never have 
said so. 

He never ceased to ask questions. The last work that Dr. Austin at- 
tempted was highly characteristic of him, I think. He knew that he was 
old and not well, and that his eyesight and energy were failing, yet he 
determined to set out on one last scholarly adventure. He had long been 
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dissatisfied with the various Italian-English dictionaries. He knew that 
he could never finish the dictionary of which he dreamed—a dictionary 
that would be sound in all of its linguistic, phonetic, and historical ele- 
ments. But he felt that even to make a beginning would be something 
achieved—and that it would set a standard which younger lexicographers 
could follow as a model and a guide. Although he knew that he could 
never complete the entries for more than two or three letters of the 
alphabet, he began—drawing upon all of the accrued knowledge of a long 
lifetime of study among the languages of the world. He made the effort 
and completed the few letters as he had planned. 

Aldus Manutius was the first great scholar-printer of the Renaissance. 
From his printing house in Venice there were uttered magnificent edi- 
tions of the Greek and Latin classics printed with scholarly exactitude 
after collation of all the available manuscripts and printed with physical 
beauty. His reprints of the ancient authors reached out to carry the new 
Renaissance to all the cities and scholars of Europe. Many honors came 
to him during his lifetime. But he had asked that when he died and his 
body lay in state under a black velvet pall, that no flowers be put around 
his catafalque. At his request, in place of the customary flowers, his 
coffin was ringed about with books that he had prepared and printed— 
open so that the mourners could see the beautiful pages of which he had 
so much right to be proud. 

Let us imagine how impressive it would be if we could actually see 
before us here today the hundreds of pages of all of the scholarly mono- 
graphs, notes, and reviews that Dr. Austin wrote during the many dec- 
ades of his scholarly life. They are indeed his monument. 

I am proud and honored to have been associated with Dr. Austin as 
a colleague—and I am very happy to have known him as a friend. 

Frank C. BAXTER 
University of Southern California 


ORESTE FILIPPO RINETTI (1892-1960) 


Oreste Filippo Rinetti died suddenly of a heart attack on December 28. 
He was born in Montemagno d’Asti on Sept. 4, 1892. During World War I 
he served as captain in the Italian army. In 1920 he received his doctor’s 
degree at the University of Turin and for several years taught in Italian 
schools. In 1925 he came to the United States holding teaching positions 
at Yale and Columbia and in 1928 he was brought to the University of 
Virginia to introduce Italian. He immediately attracted a considerable 
number of students in recognition of which the Italian government made 
him Cavaliere della Corona d'Italia in 1936. J< is to bis credit that he 
consistently managed to keep enrollment in italian at a relatively high 
level. In the Fall of 1960 there were 119 registrations. In an editorial 
printed on January 5 the Cavalier Daiiy of the University of Virginia 
sums up his personality traits as follows: “By his colleagues Dr. Rinetti 
will be remembered as a true gentleman marked by that effervescence 
which characterizes so many of his countrymen. By his students he will 
be remembered for his kindliness, simplicity and directness as a person 
and as a teacher.” His cultural interests were wide with particular stress 
on Dante and Poe. He had been a member of the AATT since 1927. 

I.G.F. 
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ISTITUTO ITALIANO DI CULTURA GIFT 

At the annual meeting in Philadelphia, Professor Filippo Donini, Di- 
rector of the Istituto Italiano di Cultura, announced that the Istituto 
would resume in 1961 the offer of bonus gifts to AATI members in good 
standing. This year the gift, so generously offered, will consist of two 
books: Gaetano Mariani’s Antologia di scrittori garibaldini (presented 
appropriately on the occasion of the centenary of the unification of Italy) 
and Giuseppe Bandi’s J Mille da Genova a Capua. 


NATIONAL CONTEST FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


As announced in the December 1960 Iialica, the National Italian Con- 
test for Secondary Schools will be conducted this spring under the direc- 
tion of AATI chapters. Chapter officers have been provided with details 
concerning ordering and administering tests. Those secondary school 
teachers of Italian who are interested in conducting the tests (offered 
both on the Italian I and Italian II levels) and who are not members of 
an AATI chapter are urged to contact the nearest chapter for details. 
Complete information may also be obtained from the Chairman of the 
contest committee, Prof. Anthony J. De Vito, Boston University. 


THE CHARLES E. MERRILL TRUST FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM 


From one to three fellowships of $7,500 are offered by the Charles 
E. Merrill Trust Fellowship Program of the American Council of Learned 
Societies to enable secondary school teachers of Italian under the age of 
torty to spend the academic year 1962-63 in Italy. At the annual meet- 
ing of the AATI, a committee, which will remain anonymous, was ap- 
pointed to establish a screening procedure to select teachers who are to 
be nominated for the awards which will be announced in March 1962. 
Complete information concerning procedures for application, the com- 
Pilation of dossiers, and required statements of proposed activity will be 
publicized in a forthcoming issue of Italica. 


PETITION FOR A THIRD ITALIAN GROUP AT THE M.L.A. 


At the annual meeting of the AATI in December, the attention of the 
membership was called to the new machinery set up by the MLA for the 
expansion or reorganization of existing groups as outlined in the June 
1960 issue of PMLA (p. vi). Each petition must be supported by fifty 
personally-written letters from members of the MLA who are Group mem- 
bers, including current and recent officers. The letters shall state clearly 
the need for dividing, as well as the widening service to scholarship and 
to the Association (MLA) which would result from such division. Any 
AATI member who is also a member in good standing of the MLA and 
who has been attending the Italian groups as presently set up (Italian I: 
Medieval and Renaissance; Italian II: Modern) either as member or 
officer, is invited to support the AATI petition for expansion to three 
sections (Italian I: Middle Ages; Italian II: Renaissance and Baroque; 
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italian III: Modern and Contemporary). Letters should be addressed to 
Geo. Winchester Stone, Jr., Eexecutive Secretary of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association, but forwarded to Herbert H. Golden, AATI Sec.-Treas., 
Boston University, Boston 15, Mass., no later than Sept. 1, 1961. The 
Secretary-Treasurer will collect the letters and transmit them, together 
with the petition, to the Executive Secretary of the MLA. 


SOCIETY FOR ITALIAN HISTORICAL STUDIES 


An attractive program was offered at the Fifth Annual Meeting of 
the Society held at the Statler Hilton in New York on Dec. 29. The topic 
was “New and Old in the Italian Enlightenment” and consisted of two 
papers: “Tuscany, the French Enlightenment and the Italian Heritage” 
by Eric Cochrane of the Univ. of Chicago, and “Lombardy, Milan and the 
Lombard Reformers in the Age of Enlightenment by Donald Limoli of 
Rutgers. They were discussed by Felix Gilbert, Bryn Mawr and George 
Romani, Northwestern. The presiding chairman was Max Salvadori of 
Smith College. 

>. oJ * 


The winner of the 1960 Prize Contest of the Society was Dr. John M. 
Cammett of Hunter College with an essay on “Antonio Gramsci and the 
Ordine Nuovo Movement: a Study of the Rise of Italian Communism.” 
Next Dec. the prize for 1961 will be awarded. Requirements and quali- 
fications are the same as last year (see Italica, XXXVII, p. 80). Dead- 
line for delivery of manuscripts is July 1. Please note that they should 
be sent to Dr. K. R. Greenfield, The Ambassador, Baltimore 18, Maryland. 


ITALIAN CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION 


Thanks to the initiative of Professors De Gaetano, Giammanco and 
Moss of Wayne State Univ., Detroit will undoubtedly stand out as the 
leading city in this country in commemorating the first hundred years 
of Italian independence. The Detroit Adventure Series of Wayne Univ. 
is presenting a group of five lectures running from Jan. 13 to March 17, 
1961. They are “Origins of the Concept of Liberty in Italian Renaissance 
Literature” by Allan Gilbert, “The Risorgimento” by Wm. Salomone, “The 
European View of the Risorgimento” by Filippo Donini, “The Risorgi- 
mento and its Impact on Modern Italian Literature by Roberto Giam- 
manco, “South Italy” by Leonard Moss. Starting with Feb. 1, Glauco 
Cambon (Univ. of Michigan) is giving eight weekly lectures on “Modern 
Italian Masters.” 


A NEW PERIODICAL ON ITALIAN LINGUISTICS 


The first number of the Studi Linguwistici Italiani happens to coincide 
with the millenary of the appearance of our first known text in Italian, 
the Formula testimoniale del placito di Capua. It is published by the 
Edizioni universitarie, Fribourg, Switzerland. Its contents consist of two 
long articles “La finale ‘e’ du féminin pluriel italien (étude de strati- 
graphie linguistique),” by Paul Aebischer and “Il nesso si in italiano by 
Arrigo Castellani. Piero Fiorelli has written for it a long review of 


* This and the previous two prizes have been made possible by the gen- 
erosity of the America-Italy Society. 
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Migliorini’s Storia della lingua italiana. Two numbers are scheduled to 
appear annually running from 180 to 200 pages each. As the periodical 
will be under the able and experienced editorial direction of Prof. Castel- 
lani, readers can rest assured that it will hold to the highest of schol- 
arly standards. Subscription outside of Switzerland is 17 Swiss francs. 


FOUR CENTURY BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


Aldo Vallone has just published through the Casa editrice Dr. Fran- 
cesco Vallardi Gli studi sul Duecento dal 1940 al 1959, a biblographical 
supplement to Bertoni’s Il Duecento, Gli studi sulla letteratura italiana 
del Quattrocento dal 1932 al 1960, a supplement to Rossi’s Jl Quattrocento, 
Gli studi sulla letteratura dell’Ottocento dal 1938 al 1959, a supplement 
to Mazzoni’s L’Ottocento and Gli studi di letteratura italiana dal 1937 al 
1957, a supplement to Galletti’s J] Novecento. Whether used in connec- 
tion with these famous histories or independently of them students of 
Italian literature will appreciate the quick and up-to-date means of 
orientation conveniently provided for them. 


ANNOUNCING A PIRANDELLO PRIZE 
“Testo di un bando di concorso che il Comitato Nazionale Pirandel- 
liano, presieduto dal Prof. Umberto Bosco, ha indetto in occasione del 
XXvV anniversario della morte di Luigi Pirandello.” 


PREMIO INTERNAZIONALE 
LUIGI PIRANDELLO 


“Il Comitato Nazionale Pirandelliano, nel XXV anniversario della 
morte di Luigi Pirandello, indice un concorso per uno studio inedito sul- 
Yopera del grande scrittore e drammaturgo. Ad esso potranno parte- 
cipare cittadini italiani e stranieri; i lavori potranno essere redatti in 
qualsiasi lingua. 

Il premio dell’ammontare di 1 milione di lire sara assegnato secondo 
il giudizio di una commissione che verra a suo tempo nominata. 

Lo studio dev’essere per mole ed impegno tale da costituire un volume. 
A titolo indicativo, si additano alcuni temi, che potrebbero essere oggetto 
di studio particolare: “Rapporti fra Pirandello e la filosofia del suo 
tempo;” “Pirandello dalla narrativa al dramma;” “La lingua pirandelliana.” 

I lavori dovranno essere presentati entro il 31 luglio 1961 alla segre- 
teria del Premio internazionale L. Pirandello. Facolta di Magistero del- 
l’Universita di Roma, Via delle Terme di Diocleziano, 10—in cinque copie 
dattiloscritte.” 





ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF TEACHERS OF ITALIAN (1960) 


The annual meeting of the American Association of Teachers of 
Italian was held at 9:15 on Tuesday evening, December 27, 1960, at the 
Hotel Bellevue-Stratford, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Vice-President Luigi 
Borelli opened the meeting in the absence of President Robert J. Clements 
and then introduced the Secretary-Treasurer, who presided. 

The minutes of the 1959 meeting, as published in Jtalica of March 1960, 
were approved. The auditors’ report, presented by Professor Joseph Figu- 
rito (chairman) and Professor Anthony J. DeVito, was accepted and the 
treasurer’s financial statement, as circulated to the membership, was also 
approved. The Secretary-Treasurer stated that as of December 19, 1960, 
total individual memberships in the AATI amounted to 819; institutional 
subscriptions to Italica totaled 308, for a grand total of 1127, representing 
a gain of 152 since December 1, 1959. 

Other announcements included reminders concerning the annual pranzo, 
to be held the following day at Tarello’s Restaurant, and the reception to 
AATI members by the Italian Consul General in Philadelphia, Dr. Edgardo 
Sogno del Vallino, which was to be held at the Consulate General later the 
following afternoon. 

It was with deep sorrow that the membership learned of the untimely 
passing of Professor Norma V. Fornaciari on November 7, 1960, after a 
long illness. On motion of Miss Josephine R. Bruno, the following reso- 
lution was adopted as the membership remained standing for a moment 
of silent tribute to the memory of its former Secretary-Treasurer. It was 
voted that a copy of the resolution be sent to her surviving sister and to 
the administration of Roosevelt University. 

Whereas, Norma Virginia Fornaciari has distinguished herself as 
a teacher of modern languages in the Illinois public schools; at the 
Instituto Tecnolégico de Monterrey, the Middlebury College Italian Sum- 
mer School, and the Yale University Summer School, where she held 
visiting professorships; and primarily at Roosevelt University where 
she was held in great affection and where she was full professor and 
acting chairman of the department of modern languages at the time 
of her death; 

Whereas, Norma Virginia Fornaciari has served her profession in 
offices of distinction and leadership as President of the Illinois Modern 
Language Teachers Association, as President of the National Federa- 
tion of Modern Language Teachers Associations, as President of the 
Illinois and Chicago chapters of the American Association of Teachers 
of Italian, as Secretary and Chairman of the Italian Section of the 
Central States Modern Language Teachers Association, and in her un- 
tiring and effective service as SecretaryTreasurer of the American 
Association of Teachers of Italian; 

Whereas, Norma Virginia Fornaciari conceived, prepared and con- 
ducted a ten-week television course Ecco l’Italia in Italian conversation 
and culture, the first of its kind in the history of Italian teaching, 
and received a national award for the best continuous teaching over 
television; 
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Therefore, Be it Resolved that the American Association of Teachers 
of Italian record its deep sense of sorrow and spread on its minutes 
this tribute to Norma Virginia Fornaciari, whose untimely passing 
has been a great loss in the field of modern language teaching, but 
whose memory will remain a source of inspiration to those who carry 
on the work which she loved so much and to which she was so com- 
pletely dedicated. 

The following reports were presented: 

(a) Professor Herbert H. Golden, Delegate to the National Federation 
of Modern Language Teachers Associations, presented a report on the 1959 
meeting of that Federation. He also urged members to attend the open 
meeting on Friday evening December 30, 1960, which would feature an 
address on “Retrospect and Perspective in Foreign Languages” by Dr. 
Mortimer Graves, Executive Director, Emeritus, American Council of 
Learned Societies, and a panel discussion on the topic “Tools and Teachers 
in Foreign Language Learning.” 

(b) As AATI Delegate to the Liaison Committee of the Foreign Lan- 
guage Program of the MLA, Professor Golden also discussed briefly some 
of the NDEA projects involving Italian studies which were in progress. 
These included contrastive studies of structure; the development of tests 
to measure qualifications of teachers; the development of audio-lingual 
materials for teaching Italian; development of language tests for school 
and college students; and the procurement and distribution of electronic 
tapes in Italian for research and instructional purposes. It was also an- 
nounced that the only 1961 summer institute for Italian teachers under 
NDEA would again be held at Central Connecticut State College under the 
direction of Professor Arthur Selvi. Professor Olga Ragusa gave a brief 
report of progress on the development of a Guide for Italian Majors, a 
project of the FL Program, and Professor Golden discussed the status 
of the revision of the MLA Materials List, the Italian section of which 
is being prepared by a committee headed by Mrs. Elvira Ugolini. 

(c) Professor Anthony J. DeVito, chairman of the national AATI con- 
test for secondary schools, announced that the contest would be con- 
ducted in 1961. Dr. DeVito, for his committee, stated that the tests, which 
would cover dictation, aural and reading comprehension, vocabulary, gram- 
mar and civilization, would be ready in the early spring. Plans called for 
the distribution to contest centers by April 1, 1961 and administration 
during the last two weeks of that month. It was recommended that ad- 
ministration of the contest examination as well as the obtaining and 
distribution of prizes should remain the responsibility of AATI chapters, 
except that in those areas of the country where there are no chapters, 
application should be made to the nearest chapter for inclusion in its 
testing program. A nominal charge for each test would be made to cover 
minimum costs. Dr. DeVito asserted that full details regarding the con- 
test would be sent to chapter officers. 

(d) Professor Alfred Iacuzzi, president of the newly organized Metro- 
politan Chapter of the AATI in the New York-New Jersey area, gave a 
report of progress in the experimental amalgamation plan whereby the 
former Italian Teachers Association and AATI members residing in that 
area merged to form a new AATI chapter. At the moment, Professor 
Iacuzzi asserted, there were some 96 members—representing the largest 
AATI chapter in the country. 
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The following decisions of the Executive Council were announced and 
confirmed by the membership: 

(a) that beginning with the March 1961 issue, Jtalica bear on its front 
cover the phrase: “An Affiliate of the National Federation of Modern Lan- 
guage Teachers Associations”; that a similar statement of affiliation be 
included on the new AATIT letterhead; 

(b) that three persons in arrears for three years be dropped from the 
rolls; and that 30 other members, in arrears for two years, be requested 
to state their intentions before being dropped; 

(c) that the AATI express its favorable reaction to the proposal that 
a department of foreign languages be established in the National Educa- 
tion Association; 

(d) that the AATI support the position of the Executive Council with 
regard to amendment and extension of NDEA as stated in a letter by the 
Secretary-Treasurer to the Legislative Reference Service of the Library 
of Congress; 

(e) that Article III, section e of the By-Laws be amended to delete 
the words “which shall be under their general direction” in the second 
sentence; 

(f) that Professor Louis Tenenbaum of the University of Colorado be 
elected AATI Representative to the Liaison Committee of the FL Program 
of the MLA for a two-year term (1961-62); 

(g) that Professor Bruno Migliorini be nominated to honorary life 
membership in the AATI; 

(h) that a sum of one hundred dollars be contributed by the AATI 
to the Norma V. Fornaciari Memorial Scholarship Fund established at 
Roosevelt University. 

The following items of business, voted by the Executive Council, were 
presented to the membership for discussion and action: 

(a) The status of a petition, submitted to the MLA Secretariat in 
February 1960, for the establishment of a third Italian group was dis- 
cussed. The attention of the membership was invited to the new ma- 
chinery set up by the MLA for the expansion of existing groups as out- 
lined in the June 1960 PMLA (p. vi.), whereby “existing groups urgently 
needing subdivision may apply for a provisional two-year separate exist- 
ence by forwarding to the Executive Secretary [of the MLA] fifty letters 
from responsible [MLA] members including current and recent officers 
{of Italian groups] stating clearly the need for dividing and the wid- 
ened service to scholarship and to the members which would result from 
such division.” It was voted to forward such personally written letters 
to the Secretary-Treasurer who would send all of them at once to the 
Executive Secretary of the MLA. It was also voted that in the interests 
of uniformity and consistency, the three new groups, as envisaged, be 
designated as Italian I: Middle Ages; Italian II: Renaissance and Ba- 
roque; and Italian III: Modern and Contemporary. Finally, it was voted 
that the Editor of Italica be requested to give widespread publicity to the 
new MLA machinery and to the procedures suggested by the AATT. 

(b) AATI participation in the Charles E. Merrill Trust Fellowship 
Program of the American Council of Learned Societies and implementa- 
tion of the Program within the AATI were discussed. The membership 
sustained the decision of the Executive Council to appoint a five-man 
committee which would remain anonymous and whose responsibility it 
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would be to establish a screening procedure and to select secondary school 
teachers who would be nominated for the awards in 1962. It was further 
voted to request that the Editor of Italica give adequate publicity to what- 
ever procedures are set up by the Committee for chapter and individual 
nominations. 

(c) Discussion followed on AATI reaction to the CEEB examination 
in Italian for 1960 (and the one announced for 1961) and to the expla- 
nation for certain alleged inequities contained in these examinations by 
Mr. John A. Valentine, Director of Examinations, College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board, in a letter of reply to Past President Antonio Pace. 
The decision of the Executive Council, that the AATI express its con- 
tinuing concern because of the situation through its President, Professor 
Robert J. Clements, was sustained. 

(d) A letter from the American Association of University Professors 
was read concerning the revision of selection criteria and procedures for 
Fulbright Scholars as undertaken by the Board of Foreign Scholarships 
and Conference Board of Associated Research Councils, and the desir- 
ability of having more adequate representation of subject-matter scholar- 
ship on the Board of Foreign Scholarships. The position of the Executive 
Council, expressing the support of the AATI in this matter, was sustained, 
and the Secretary-Treasurer was instructed to draft an appropriate state- 
ment, to be forwarded to the Board of Foreign Scholarships. It was also 
voted to suggest to the Board the following names of individual scholars 
for possible representation from the Italian field: Professors Robert J. 
Clements, Anthony J. DeVito, Arnolfo B. Ferruolo, Joseph G. Fucilla, 
Archibald T. MacAllister, and Antonio Pace. 

The meeting was adjourned at 11:20 p.m. 

Respectfully submitted, 
HERBERT H. GOLDEN 
Secretary-Treasurer 








BOTTEGA d’ERASMO 
Via Gaudenzio Ferrari, 9—TORINO (Italia 


OFFRIAMO IMPORTANTI 
RISTAMPE ANASTATICHE 


(Prospetti a richiesta) 


ARCHIVIO GLOTTOLOGICO ITALIANO. vol. I-XV, XXIX- 
XXX/V, 1873-1942—Prezzi varianti da $7 a $15. 
ory I-VIII, 1891-1907, Prezzi varianti da 
$2,50 a $5. 

(CRESCINI) MISCELLANEA DI STUDI CRITICI IN ONORE 
DI V. CRESCINI. Cividale 1927 8° pp. 612, 4 ilustra.f.t. 
rileg.m.tela $15. 

FONTI PER LA STORIA D'ITALIA. vo. V, VI, XXII, XXIX, 
XXXV, XXXVI, XXXVIII, LVII, LXII, LXVII, LXXXT, 
LXXXII. Prezzi varianti da $13 a $20. 

NERI, F.—LA TRAGEDIA ITALIANA NEL CINQUECENTO. 
Firenze 1904, 4° pp. 195.—circa $4,50. 

NERI, F.—SCENARI DELLE MASCHERE IN ARCADIA. 1913 
12° p. 93.—circa $2,50. 

ZAMBRINI, F.—OPERE VOLGARI A STAMPA DEI SEC. 
XITI-XIV. 1884, 4° LV-1772 col. + 202 col. rileg.m.tela, 
$32. —- MORPURGO-SUPPLEMENTO. 1929, XII-372 — 
rileg.m.tela, $10. 











SPOKEN RECORDS in ITALIAN 


33 rpm, HIGH-FIDELITY 


Recommended under National Defense Language Act for 
elementary and high schools 


A must for colleges, universities, language labs and libraries 

SA TTI—GOLDEN TREASURY OF ITALIAN VERSE with Italian- 

English text. 14 poets: Dante to D’'Annunzio, read by Giorgio 

Strehler. 12-inch, $5.95 

CLV 0605— FIASE ITALIANE, with illustrated Italian text. 3 

stories read by Diana Torrieri. 10-inch, $5.50 

CLV 0607—IRMA LA DOLCE, the Italian version of the Broadway 
hit, with music. Vittorio Gassman. Anna Maria Ferrero. 

10-inch, $5.50 

QFLP 4084—LA SCOPERTA DELL’AMERICA, Cesare Pascarella’s 

50-sonnet sequence, read by Tino Buazelli. 10-inch, $5.98 

CL 0450—SALVATORE QUASIMODO®O, 10 poems by the Nobel prize 

poet, read by Neda Naldi and Salvo Randone. 7-inch, $3.50 

CL 0441—MISTICI DEL °200 St. Francis: Cantico delle creature: 

Jacopone da Todi: Pianto della Madonna. Read by Vittorio 

Gassman and others. 7-inch, $3.50 

CL 04198—VANGELO SECONDO SAN MATTEO, The Sermon on the 
Mount, read by Giorgio Albertazzi. 7-inch, 
Prices plus postage: 35c ist record, 10c each additional 


MANY NEW RELEASES FROM ITALY! WRITE FOR CATALOG! 


ORFEO IMPORTING COMPANY 


30 AVENUE A ROCHESTER 21, N. Y. 











The 
Foremost 
Name 

in 

Foreign 
Language 
Dictionaries 


In Use At Brigham Young Uni- 
versity * Brooklyn College * Bryn 
Mawr College * Columbia University 
¢ Duke University * Epiphany Apos- 
tolic College * Florida State University 
¢ Fordham University * Georgetown 
University * Harpur College * Har- 
vard University * Indiana University * 
Manhattan College * Mary Washington 
College * Michigan State University ° 
Middlebury College * Millsaps College 
* Mississippi College * Montana State 
University * New York University ° 
Ohio State University °* Providence 
College °* Roosevelt University ° 
Rutgers University * St. Mary’s College 
(Calif.) * San Francisco State College 


CASSELL’S 


Italian-English « English-Italian 


1,104 pages 
Plaia $7.00 
Thamb-ladexed $7.75 


¢ Sarah Lawrence College * Skidmore 
College * Stanford University * Uni- 
versity of California (Berkeley and Los 
Angeles) * University of Chicago °* 
University of Connecticut * University 
of Houston * University of Illinois ¢ 
University of Kansas * University of 
Michigan * University of Pennsylvania 
¢ University of Pittsburgh * University 
of Rhode Island * University of Texas 
¢ University of Virginia * University 
of Washington * University of Wiscon- 
sin * Vanderbilt University * Vassar 
College * Wabash College * Western 
Reserve University. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 


153 E. 24th Street * New York 10, N.Y. 











The Cosmopolitan Summer School in the Rockies 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
COLORADO 


Modern Language House 


For students with a desire to improve oral proficiency in 


FRENCH GERMAN ITALIAN 
RUSSIAN SPANISH 


Distinguished guest lecturers will be added to the resident 
faculty. 


First and second year courses offered in all five languages. 


Complete undergraduate and graduate program in French, Ger- 
man and Spanish, advanced courses in Italian and Russian 
together with methods courses for prospective and practicing 
teachers. 


FIRST TERM: JUNE 16 to JULY 21 
SECOND TERM: JULY 24 to AUGUST 26 
Applications accepted from students with two years college 


study or equivalent experience or from outstanding students 
with one year of study. 


Completely new electronic language lab. 


Comfortable surroundings in one of the University’s best resi- 
dences. 


Extensive social and outdoor activities for each language group. 


For information write: Luis Fonseca 


Director, Language House 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 











MIDDLEBURY 


SCUOLA ESTIVA ITALIANA 


(30° sessione: 30 giugne-17 agosto 1961) 


SALVATORE J. CASTIGLIONE, Direttore 
ALFRED F. ALBERICO GIULIANA CAVALLINI 
PIERINA CASTIGLIONE MARGHERITA DINALE 

IOLE MAGRI 


La Scuola Estiva Italiana di Middlebury College 


- 


é unica negli Stati Uniti 


all’ Universita di Firenze 


(Secondo anno: 1° ottobre 1961-15 giugno 1962) 


Offre il diploma di Master of Arts in italiano ai can- 
didati chi avranno frequentato almeno una sessione 
della Scuola Estiva Italiana di Middlebury College. 


Per informazioni rivolgersi a 
The LANGUAGE SCHOOLS Office 
MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE Middlebury 27, Vermont. 








N.D.E.A. Language Institute 


(University of California at Berkeley) 


An N.D.E.A. Institute for fifty secondary school teach- 
ers of French and Italian will be held this summer at the 
University of California at Berkeley from June 19 to 
August 7. Candidates who may decide to avail themselves 
of this fine opportunity for further linguistic training are 
urged to request application forms at once by writing to: 


Professor J. A. Scott, Director 
N.D.E.A. Summer Language Institute 


Dwinelle Hall, 4218, 


University of California, 
Berkeley 4, California 











DELTA 


RIVISTA DI CRITICA 
E DI CULTURA 


Diretta da 
ROCCO MONTANO 
° 
Direzione: 
Viale Michelangelo, 16-NAPOLI 


Un numero di pagine 80.L. 400 
Abbonamento a seinumeriL. 2.000 


Una voce nuova 
nella cultura italiana 


Editore CONTE 
Napoli 








QUADERNI 
IBERO-AMERICANI 


Attualita Culturale 


nella 
PENISOLA IBERICA e 
AMERICA LATINA 


Collaborazione Hi ispanisti. lusi- 
° italiani e 


jemporanea;: segnal recen- 
Tae spoglio delste. e bibli- 


Organo — A.R.S.S.A.L. 
Direzi ° ‘nen Torino (Ita- 
lia) Via a Po. 9. Abbonamento a 
ee ale “di 4 tascieolt 1.1500 = 
$3.50. 


DEPOSITO U.S.A.: New York 


HAFNER. Books and 
Periodicals, 31 = 10th = St., 
New York 3. N. 

















— GMS-DISC — 


Graded Recorded Aids with Text for More 
Graded Recorded Aids with Texts for More 


Journey in Italy 


50 DIALOGUES — 104-PAGE BOOK 
300 COLORED ILLUSTRATIONS 


Excellent for Student Comprehension Exercises 


This record presents the opportunity for the student to hear dialogues 
used in everyday life. New words are introduced in each dialogue in 
commepniy used expressions and short but complete sentences. The 
listener, depending on his mood, can choose any of the fifty dialogues 
to listen to as each is a complete situation in itself. 


In the printed accompanying Italian/English text each dialogue is 
fully illustrated to further aid the listener in audio/visual assimilation 
of the material. The situations covered include checking into a hotel, 
further restaurant experiences, going through customs, traveling by plane, 
train, taxi, car, visiting the doctor, the dentist, the druggist, the bank, 
the post-office, the beach, going camping, purchasing items of all kinds 
including food, clothing, tobacco, cosmetics, etc. THIS IS BUT A 
PARTIAL LISTING OF THE 50 RECORDED DIALOGUES. The 
beautiful 104-page, hard-covered textbook illustrated in six colors, not 
only presents the text in Italian and English, but an enlightening glimpse 
of the habits and customs of the people. The situations in which the 
conversations take place are illustrated by 300 colored pictures. Illus- 
trated as well are newspaper advertisements, timetables, post-office 
forms, stamps, money, etc. Also supplied is a 64-page pocket-size dic- 
tionary containing the most important vocabulary and rules of grammar. 


GMS-D 7018 (1-12" LP Record) with texts 
Additional 104-page illustrated text 
Additional pocket-size dictionary 


Goldsmith's Music Shop, Inc. 


Complete catalogue available upon request 
401 West 42nd St. N.Y. 36, N.Y. 


[<== Please Note: To all orders we have a flat rate 
ogy: charge of 50c regardless of the num- 
of records ordered. Postage is additional. 























Two exceptional texts 


by Charles Speroni and Carlo L. Golino 
the University of California at Los Angeles 


Basic Italian 


This modern, attractive and brief text presents the essen- 
tials of grammar contisely and interestingly. It provides a solid 
foundation upon which the student can build in succeeding 
courses—and build with an encouraging sense of progress and 
accomplishment. 

There are thirty-five lessons, nine carefully prepared re- 
views, thorough appendices and complete end vocabularies. 
Each lesson contains: (1) analysis and exposition of grammar; 
(2) lesson vocabulary; (3) una lettura—readings, usually in 
narrative form dealing with significant real-life situations in 
Italy; (4) substitution and completion drills and exercises in 
composition and conversation. Illustrated. 


Panorama italiano 


This new and beautifully illustrated reader for begianers 
is the perfect companion for use with BASIC ITALIAN — but, 
because of its carefully graded syntax and its limited, highly 
practical vocabulary, it can be used with equal success with 
any type of textbook for beginners. 

PANORAMA ITALIANO has thirty-six chapters that alter- 
nate between narratives and conversations. The story, that 
develops around the experiences of a young American painter 
studying in Italy, is sure to interest students and make the 


development of reading skills a pleasure. 


For an examination copy of either of these popular texts, write 
to the publishers at 383 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


HOLT, RINEHART AND WINSTON, INC. 











A growing list meets the needs of an 
expanding market 


GRADED ITALIAN 
READERS 


EDITED BY CIOFFARI AND 
VAN HORNE 


Elementary 

Book I, Amici di scuola 

Book II, Raccontini 

Book III, Giulietta e Romeo e altre Novelle 

Book IV, I miei ricordi (Massimo D’Azeglio) 

Book V, [1 Ventaglio (Goldoni) 

LETTURE VARIE: Books I through V in one volume 


Intermediate 

Recently Published: 

Book VI, Castelnovo: O bere o affogare 
Edited by Emilio Goggio 


To be published this spring: 
Book VII, Guareschi: Corrierino delle famiglie 
Edited by A. Michael De Luca and Vincenzo Cioffari 


D.C. Heath and Company 








